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Chapter 1: About Birthdays 


I DO NOT seem to remember that during my boyhood and youth any 
particular attention was given to birthdays as such. Certainly there 
were no celebrations which compared in importance with the fire 
crackers of the Fourth of July, the "Cattle Show” in the fall, and the 
presents and tree at Christmas. Indeed, I think it was not until my 
25th birthday, when I was a student in Berlin, that I remember 
making an occasion of this anniversary. It was in the long, dark 
winter of northern Germany, and while I was comfortable, I felt a 
little lonesome and far-away from home and boyhood friends. I had 
candles in my room on Schoeneburger Ufer, and a dedication of my 
small library to the memory of my mother; and I wrote something 
rather sentimental about life in general: 

“I am striving to make my life all that life may be—and I am 
limiting that strife only in so far as that strife is incompatible 
with odiers of my brothers and sisters making their lives similar. 
The crucial question now is where that limit comes . . . God 
knows I am sorely puzzled. I am firmly convinced that my own 
best development is not one and the same with the best devel¬ 
opment of the world, and here I am willing to sacrifice. . . . 
The general proposition of working for the world's good be¬ 
comes too soon sickly sentimentality. I therefore take the 
world that the Unknown lay in my hands and work for the rise 
of the Negro people, taking for granted that their best develop¬ 
ment means the best development of the world. . . 

My first real birthday celebration was my fiftieth, when a dinner 
was given me at the Civic Club in New York City. This dub was 
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housed comfortably on Twelfth Street near Fifth Avenue, with mem¬ 
bers of many races. It was a successor of the defunct Liberal Club 
in which Walter Lippmann fought against Franklin Giddings, the 
sociologist, to make me a member—and from which membership 
presmnably it soon died. The Civic Club dinner was small and inti¬ 
mate, and I received a silver loving cup inscribed: 

"From the branches of the National Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Colored People to W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, 
writer, scholar, seer, on his fiftieth birthday, February 23, 1918. 
Given in affectionate appreciation of liis great gifts, and grati¬ 
tude for the consecration of these gifts to the service of his race.” 

The next dinner came not on a birthday but on my return from 
Europe and Africa in 1924. The program at the Cafe Savarin in 
New York was imposing. Ridgely Torrence read a poem by Witter 
Bynner—"To l^u Bois and Ins PcopUr’; Hey wood Broun spoke, and 
Harry Burleigh’s adaptations of the spirituals were sung. James 
Weldon Johnson read a tidbute from Zona Gale. Robert Benchley, 
Walter Hampton, and the Lieutenant-Governor of the State were 
speakers. There was a word from Eugene O’Neill: 

Tt seems to me that to be a Negro writer today must be a 
tremendously stimulating thing. They have within them an un¬ 
touched world of deep reality. What greater boon than their 
rare opportunity can a true artist ask of fate? They are for¬ 
tunate. And it is to Dr. Du Bois more than to any other man 
that they owe their good fortune; for by the sheer power of 
his own ability he has played a foremost part in convincing 
the world that it must await with genuftie artistic respect the 
contribution of the Negro to modern literature." 

A poem was read by Countee Cullen: 

"Men raised a mountain in your path. 

Steep, perilous with slime. 

Then smouldered in their own hot wrath 
To see you climb and climb,” 


I said in part: 
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“Humanity is progressing toward an ideal; but not, please 
God, solely by help of men who sit in cloistered ease, hesitate 
from action and seek sweetness and light; rather we progress 
today, as in the past, by the soul-torn strength of those who can 
never sit still and silent while the disinherited and the damned 
clog our gutters and gasp their lives out on our front porches. 
These are the men who go down in the blood and dust of 
battle. They say ugly things to an ugly world. They spew 
the luke-warm fence-straddlers out of their mouths, like God 
of old; they cry aloud and spare not; they shout from the house¬ 
tops and they make this world so damned uncomfortable with 
its nasty burden of evil that it tries to get good and does get 
better.” 

This whole beautiful occasion was finely arranged for me by my 
long loyal friend and fellow-worker, Augustus Dill. Joel Sping- 
arn, Chairnian of the Board of the N.A.A.C.P., was not able to 
preside but wrote me: 

“I congratulate you on your public service, and I congratu¬ 
late you also on the power of language by which you have 
made it effective. I know that some people think that an ar¬ 
tist is a man who has nothing to say and who writes in order 
to prove it. The great writers of the world have not so con¬ 
ceived their task, and neither have you. Though your service 
has been for the most part the noble one of teacher and prophet 
(not merely to one race or nation but to the world), I challenge 
the artists of America to show more beautiful passages than 
some of those in Darkwater and The Souls of Black FoZfc.” 

At Atlanta University I celebrated quite elaborately my 70th 
anniversary. There was a bronze bust by Alexander Portnoff; J. E. 
Spingam and James Weldon Johnson spoke; Braithwaite read a 
poem written for the occasion. 

All this was heartening, even if to some minds a bit exaggerated. 
I liked it, of course, but I came to be gradually rather fed up with 
this sort of celebration for two reasons: First of all it became, to my 
thinking, a sort of blackmail on my unfortunate friends. The cost of 
the dinner and presents had to be considerable, and few people had 
courage enough to refuse co-operation. Secondly, these celebra- 
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tions put a most unpleasant emphasis on the meaning of Age in 
itself. It began to be customary that whenever my name or work 
was mentioned it seemed necessary to add a note concerning my 
age, indicating subtly that I was about at the end of a rather too 
long career, and could hardly be expected to keep sane and busy 
much longer. Therefore, hurry, hurry, and give the old man “a 
hand”! 

This tendency to look upon age as abnormal and rather useless 
is peculiarly American. It is true in neither France nor England, 
nor in most parts of the Western world, and never in Asia or Africa. 
But with an emphasis on Youth in America, which has long lost its 
meaning, it is an old American custom to write off as a liability, 
if not total loss, the age of men in public work after they have passed 
fifty, and to regard them as practically dead at seventy. 

I therefore made up my mind that I would stop these celebra¬ 
tions, so as to relieve the financial pressiue on my friends, and so 
as to have my work still judged by its efficiency, and not by the 
number of its years. This good resolution was negatived by the fact 
that I returned to New York and the N.A.A.C.P. in 1944, and 
therefore my 80th birthday became a rather natural occasion for wel¬ 
coming me back to an old stamping ground. It was at the Hotel 
Roosevelt. “Love and veneration” came from Alva and Gunnar 
Myrdal; and from Henry Wallace: “Warmest congratulations on 
your long years of service to the cause of humanity. May you go 
on giving courage to those who otherwise would fear to speak out.” 
Somewhere later the giver of this urge to courage himself failed! 

I protested ineffectually at the celebrations of my 81st and 82nd 
birthdays. Then I took a firm stand; especially when this last 
dinner became cause of an unpleasant argument as to who would 
preside. I stubbornly insisted that I alone should decide the pre¬ 
siding officer at my own birthday dinner. I did. Then I said; “No 
more birthday celebrations! Enough is too much!” But I was in¬ 
duced in 1951 to change this resolve, because of my long and deep 
interest in Africa. 


COMMENT 

These postscripts at the end of certain chapters are an attempt 
to share related confidences with the reader. God forbid that I 
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should take upon myself the presumption of adding anything to 
W. E. B. Du Bois’ facts or style. His is a grand simplicity that needs 
no clarification. The specific nature of my lines is signified by the 
title applied to this section and from these personal comments some 
enjoyment may be derived. But the title may also be looked upon 
as tlie French ^'Comment'" which with the addition of the question 
mark is best translated into everyday English as “How come?^' 

It is my opinion, for instance, that frequent celebration of his 
birthday has not been the burden on “unfortunate friends” as 
imagined by W.E.B. For at least fifty years this man has played 
a very special part in making the history of these United States. 
Van Wyck Brooks writes in The Confident Years: 

. . the Negro cultural statesman ... set out to remould 
the racial destinies . . . opposed conciliatory measures and 
fought for higher education. This unique leader, an intellectual 
who was also an artist and a prophet, with a mind at once 
passionate, critical, humorous and detached, an adviser and 
supporter of the interests of the young whose writings he pub¬ 
lished in The Crisis, had also a mental horizon as wide as the 
world. He was concerned with the great questions that were 
exercising Harlem, the cultural capital of the Pan-African 
cause, the possible role of the American Negroes in the future 
development of Africa and the larger question of all coloured 
peoples.” 

When he published his list of sixty-one Americans as ‘‘The Men 
Who Make Up Our Minds,” Henry Steele Commager included 
W. E. Burghardt Du Bois along with Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Jefferson, Mark Twain and John Dewey. John Gunther in his Inside 
U.SA. says that Du Bois “has a position almost like that of Shaw 
or Einstein, being the most venerable and distinguished of leaders 
in his field.” 

While in his considerations he tends to overlook such judgments, 
W.E.B. proudly includes a letter from Joel Spingarn, who from 
about 1912 until Spingarn s death was his closest friend. 

Joel Spingarn was a poet and professor of American literature 
at Columbia University. But he became so deeply involved in pro¬ 
testing the arbitrary dismissal of a fellow professor that he brought 
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down upon his own head the wrath of the administration. Nicholas 
Murray Butler forbade the airing of Columbia University affairs 
before the general public and when Professor Spingarn could not 
be silenced he also was dismissed. Spingarn not only considered 
these dismissals an affront to justice and academic freedom but be¬ 
cause of the handling of the case he was rudely reminded that he, 
Spingarn, w^as a Jew . And this consideration turned his attention to 
the problems of discrimination and intolerance. He knew William 
English Walling, Oswald Garrison Villard and Charles Edward Rus- 
selk who had a short time before combined their efforts with 
others in the organization of a National Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Colored People. Now% upon visiting the offices of 
this association, Spingarn met a small, alert brown man who was 
enthusiastically getting together a magazine which he called The 
Crisis. Such a literary effort alone would have deeply interested 
the former English professor, but the maii himself with his Harvard 
accent and continental manners intrigued him. After several weeks 
of inquiry and exploration Joel Spingarn threw himself—mind, heart 
and hand—into the exciting work of these pioneers in human rights: 
He accepted for himself the credo of this incredible Dr. Du Bois: 

“We will not be satisfied to take one jot or tittle less than our 
full manhood rights. We claim for oursjglves every single right 
that belongs to a free-born American, political, civil, and social; 
and until we get these rights we will never cease to protest 
and assail the ears of America. The battle we wage is not for 
ourselves alone, but for all true Americans.” 

In 1912, Du Bois’ voice was like one crying in the wilderness. 
Even his associates in the N.A.A.C.P. attempted to soft pedal such 
expression. “Advancement,” yes, but “one step at a time.” When 
the N.A.A.C.P. really went out to expose and report on lynchings, 
many “good” people resigned in disgust. But with Joel Spingarn as 
Chairman of the Board, Du Bois was free to wield The Crisis like 
a powerful sword cutting through tangles of ignorance, stupidity 
and indifference. The two men believed in the power of the word 
and that great writing was writing which serves humanity greatly. 
They were about the same age and being so much alike in tern- 
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perament their close friendship was quite natural. 

For them, however, it was exceptional. This was the period in 
which W. E. B. waged total war against white America. Proudly 
he rebuHed any oflers of what he considered ‘"special” overtures 
being made to him. For his own reasons there must have been 
something of the same exclusiveness about Spingarn. His brother, 
Arthur Spingarn, has told me that the two friends addressed each 
other in familiar terms which neither tolerated from anybody else. 
They had fun together. Having heard that the old City Club on 
44th Street, of which he was a member, had refused service in 
their dining room to a Negro, Spingarn promptly set out with Du 
Bois for lunch there. Since at this time no downtown restaurant 
in New York City ser\ ed Negroes, the two were simply asking for 
troubles The story goes that neither really enjoyed the excellent 
meal because nothing happened! 

Early in World War 1, Joel Spingarn applied for and was given 
a commission. He was sent to Washington to the Department of 
Intelligence. Almost immediately he was confronted with tlie com¬ 
plications of a segregated army. Complaints were pouring in from 
all over the country. With the country actually at war. Major 
Spingarn's hands seemed tied. Largely through his efforts, camps 
for the training of Negro olEcers were set up. But he knew it was 
essential that there be some Negro in high authority who could give 
his attention to the treatment of Negro soldiers. He recommended 
the proper man: William E. B. Du Bois. 

Since civilian morale—even for Negroes—was important, the sug¬ 
gestion was favorably received. Jubilantly W. E. B. joined his friend 
in Washington. At the conferences of ranking military he made a 
good impression. Spingarn had recommended that he be given the 
rank of major, which would correspond to his own. This, it was 
decided, was a little too much. Du Bois accepted the assignment 
with a captain’s rating. He was told to return to New York where 
the proper papers would be sent him. 

They never came and quite naturally, for soon the Army was 
aware of the dangerous Negro radical it was about to receive into 
its ranks. It was pointed out that this man had opposed Booker 
Washington and was openly advocating “social equality” of black 
and white. The whole plan was quietly dropped. Spingarn was 
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sent to the front lines in Europe, while Du Bois remained to edit 
the Crisis, 

In the months which followed, the circulation of The Crisis passed 
the 100,000 mark, at that time an unprecedented event in the history 
of Negro journalism. I remember how my father eagerly awaited 
his copy of the magazine and how he read aloud to me and my 
brothers the stirring editorials of W. E. B. Du Bois. I remember 
how I held my breath as I listened. 

More years passed and then one day I found the courage to send 
a poem to The Crisis, It had been published in our high school 
journal after it was praised by my English teacher. I doubt if any 
publication can ever bring me the same pride with which I read 
my poem from the smooth, white page of The Cmis—nor the joy 
and inspiration which came to me from the editor s letter. This was 
my first sight of the now world-famous signature: W. E. B. Du 
Bois. 

And I was only one of the many hundreds. No, I do not think 
celebrating his birthday was merely a bothersome chore. I read 
of some of those dinners. While the glittering details were always 
interesting, it was the few, well-chosen, perfect words of Dr. Du 
Bois for which we all waited. He was the symbol of our hopes and 
aspirations; the one who from a high place described the vision. 
From the vision which he presented to us .who were growing up in 
America came such a first poem as mine. I called it "Black Man’s 
Music”; 


A fantasy of sound, scarce heard 
And yet insistent as a heartbeat in the night time 
A song, so irresistible with charm 
That straight into the soul it sinks 
And breaking down all bars of prejudice and pride. 
There it remains. 



chapter 2: The Council on African Affairs 


I AM NOT sure just when I began to feel an interest in Africa. Some 
folks seem to assume that just as Irish Americans have a senti¬ 
mental regard for Ireland, and German Americans and Americans 
of Scandinavian descent look back to their mother countries, either 
through their own experience or that of their parents, so in similar 
ways Negro Americans should regard Africa. 

This was true in the 17th and early 18th centuries, when there 
actually were, in the United States, Negroes who either remem¬ 
bered Africa or inherited memories from their fathers or grand¬ 
fathers. In my mothers family, the Burghardts sang an African 
song that came dov^m from great-giandparents; but that was rather 
unusual. 

Among the Negroes of my generation there was not only little 
direct acquaintance or consciously inherited knowledge of Africa, 
but much distaste and recoil because of what the white world 
taught them about the Dark Continent. There arose resentment 
that a group like ours, bom and bred in the United States for cen¬ 
turies, should be regarded as Africans at all. They were, as they 
stoutly asserted, Americans. My fathers father was particularly 
bitter about this. He would not accept an invitation to a “Negro** 
picnic. He would not segregate himself in any way. 

Notwithstanding all this, I became interested in Africa by a sort 
of logical deduction. I was tired of finding in newspapers, text¬ 
books, and history, fulsome lauding of white folk, and either no 
mention of dark peoples, or mention in disparaging and apologetic 
phrase. I made up in my mind that it must be true that Africa had 
a history and destiny, and that one of my jobs was to disinter this 
unknown past, and help make certain a splendid future. Along this 

IS 
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line I did, over a stretch of years, a great deal of reading, writing, 
research, and planning, of which I have written elsewhere. 

When I returned to New York from Atlanta in 1944 to become 
Director of Special Research for the N.A.A.C.P., it was speci¬ 
fically for the pui'pose of concentrating on study of colonial peoples 
and peoples of Negro descent throughout the world, and to revive 
the Pan-African Congresses. From this plan came the Fifth Pan- 
African Congress in England, 1945; and my book. The World and 
Africa, in 1947. I should have liked to join tlie Council on African 
Affaii'S, and expected to be invited, but the secretary. Max Yergan, 
did not seem to want my co-operation, although in past years I had 
helped in his African work. 

Nothing illustrates more clearly the hysteria of our times than the 
career of the Council on African Affairs. It had been the dream 
of idealists in earlier days that the stain of American slavery would 
eventually be wiped out by the service w4iich American descend¬ 
ants of African slaves would render Africa. Most of those Ameri¬ 
can Negroes who gained tlieir freedom in the 18th century looked 
forward to a return to Africa as their logical end. They often 
named their clubs and churches, their chief social institutions, 
“African.” But the Cotton Kingdom and Colonial Imperialism 
gradually drove this dream entirely from their minds until the 
Negroes of the post-Civil War era regarded Africa as renewal of 
color caste and slavery. They regarded the colonization and “back 
to Africa” movements of Lincoln and Bishop Turner with lack¬ 
luster eye; and when in 1918 I tried to found a social and spiritual 
Pan-African movement, my American Negro following was small. 

The Council on African Affairs was planned in London in 1939, 
when Max Yergan, a colored Y.M.C.A. secretary, returning from 
long and trying service in South Africa, met Paul Robeson return¬ 
ing from a visit to West Africa. They set up an organization in New 
York. In 1943 they were joined by Alphaeus Hunton, son of the 
greatest Negro secretary the American Y.M.C.A. ever had; himself 
a doctor of philosophy in English, and a professor for seventeen 
years at Howard University. 

With the co-operation of Frederick V. Field, a fine African library 
and collection of African art, along with offices for the new organi¬ 
zation, were secured. A monthly fact sheet devoted to developments 
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in new Africa was issued. Money was raised for starving people in 
South Africa and striking miners in West Africa. African visitors 
were welcomed, and lectures delivered. 

Then came the witch-hunting scare, and the Council was put on 
the Attorney-General’s list of “subversive” organizations. Imme¬ 
diately, without consulting his board, Yergaii, as secretary, issued 
a newspaper release attacking “Communists,” although Yergan 
himself had often been attacked as a sympathizer with the Left. 
Robeson protested. His position was that the Council was not a 
Communist organization, and was doing a specific and needed work; 
that the political or religious opinions of its members or oflScials 
were their own business, so long as the actions of the organization as 
such were legal. 

A division arose witliin the ranks of the Council, and many of 
the members of the board resigned. At this time, on invitation of 
Robeson, I was asked to join the Council, which I did. I joined 
on account of my faith in his sincerity, and my belief in the neces¬ 
sary function of the Council on African Affairs. Since Yergan now 
was at odds with the board, he was dismissed from his office. Legal 
complications followed due to Yergan’s claims to property which 
the Council and Mr. Field considered theirs. When settlement was 
finally made, the Council resumed work, hampered by its proscrip¬ 
tion by the Attorney-General. 

When I was dismissed by the N.A.A.C.P. as Director of Special 
Research in 1948, I was offered the honorary position of Vice- 
Chairman of the Council on African Affairs, without salary but with 
an office rent-free, and the services of a secretary to be furnished 
by the Council. I accepted for two reasons: first, because of my 
belief in the work which the Council should do for Africa; and 
secondly, because of my belief that no man or organization should 
be denied the right to a legal career because of political or religious 
beliefs. 

The Council was, however, on shaky foundations so far as funds 
were concerned. Membership fell off, and money-raising efforts 
were not very successful. One promising effort presented itself in 
May, 1950. 

We had received from South Africa a moving appeal for assist¬ 
ance from a native musician, Michael Moerane. We turned to the 
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brilliant, young, black orchestra leader. Dean Dixon, and asked 
him to arrange a concert of symphonic music by Negro composers 
of all lands, including Moerane. The concert was successful. We 
gave it at Town Hall. A thousand persons paid to listen. Critics 
applauded. 

But alas for our dream! The concert cost $4,617, and our receipts 
were $3,236, leaving a loss of $1,381. This was not bad in itself; 
but since we had very limited funds and a dwindling income, this 
result made any plans for repeating the concert annually, as Dixon 
so ardently desired, impossible. Yet the Voice of America broad¬ 
cast news of this concert as proof of the encouragement of Negro 
culture by the United States! It failed to add that this was done by 
an organization listed by the United States as "subversive.” 

The ability of the Council to finance even my rent and clerical 
help decreased, and by 1950 it seemed my duty to relieve them of 
this obligation. However, the oflBcers came to me and asked me 
earnestly not to do this, and disclosed a plan which they had con¬ 
sidered; and that was that I would consent to a celebration of my 
83rd birthday in February, 1951, for the declared purpose of raising 
a publication fund; that this fund would go to maintaining the of¬ 
fice and my connection with the Council on African Affairs, and 
also for re-publication of some of my works long out of print, and 
new publication of certain unprinted manuscripts. They were sure 
that such a proposition would be welcomed by a large number of 
people, and would mean not only forwarding of my work, but the 
renewed activity of the Council on African Affairs, at a time when 
its services were greatly needed. Somewhat to my annoyance, then, 
I found myself facing another birthday celebration. 

It was a particularly difiicult situation because the increased 
costs called for a high charge a plate, and other expenses meant a 
great outlay of money. Yet I did not feel free to refuse. I con¬ 
sented. A committee was organized, and the dinner planned at the 
Essex House. Publicity sent out by Dr. E. Franklin Frazier of How¬ 
ard University, past president of the American Sociological Asso¬ 
ciation and chairman of the sponsoring group, said: 

''More than 200 prominent individuals from all sections of 
the United States, among them Dr. Albert Einstein, Mrs. Mary 
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McLeod Bethune, Dr. Kirtley F. Mather, Langston Hughes, 
Lion Feuchtwanger, and Hon. J. Finley Wilson, have joined in 
sponsoring a testimonial dinner honoring Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois 
on the occasion of his eighty-third birthday this month. 

"Honorary chairmen of the sponsoring group for the din¬ 
ner include Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, President of Howard 
University; Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver of Cleveland; Thomas 
Mann, noted author; Mrs. Mary Church Terrell of Washington; 
Miss Mary White Ovington, a founder of the N.A.A.C.P.; Dr. 
Alain Locke; Dr. William H. Jernagin; Carey McWilliams; and 
Bishop William J. Walls.” 

With the dinner invitation went this appeal for a special fund: 

"At the peak of his unparalleled experience, learning, and 
skill we have the rare opportunity of paying tribute to him in a 
tangible way by assuring continuing facilities for his research, 
writings, and publications. His priceless library must be kept 
intact and preserved. His unique collection of scores of thou¬ 
sands of letters and manuscripts must be edited and pub¬ 
lished. Most important of all, his basic works now out of print 
must be made available through the publisliing of The Col¬ 
lected Works of Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois. 

So another birtliday dinner was launched, by an organization 
whose objects and difficulties I have outlined. But now there arose 
an obstacle which cannot be made entirely clear until I have re¬ 
minded my readers that because of a habit of world travel which 
I had fallen into since I went to Germany on a fellowship in 1892, 
I had gained interests which went beyond Africa and her chil¬ 
dren. It was these interests which came to dinner before we had 
opportunity to sit down. 



Chapter 3: My Habit of Travel 


My EARI.Y interest in the color problems in the United States and 
Africa led to the habit of travel which followed my college years, 
and in time to my advocacy of Peace and the Peace Information 
Center. 

My attitude toward current problems arose from my long habit 
of keeping in touch with world alfairs by repeated trips to Europe 
and other parts of the world. I became internationally-minded 
during my four years at Harvard, two in college and two in the 
graduate school. At this time every student who wanted a modern 
education yearned to study in Europe, and especially in Germany. 
Study in England by Americans was not as common, because Eng¬ 
lish universities did not recognize American degrees. This was true 
also in France, but in Germany Americans were welcomed, and 
most of the new scholars at Johns Hopkins and Chicago were Ger¬ 
man-trained. It early became my ambition, then, to study in Ger¬ 
many, and when finally I obtained a fellowship from the Slater 
Fund, I made plans through Albert Bushncll Hart, my Harvard 
mentor, to enroll at the University of Berlin. 

Since that first trip in 1892 I have made thirteen trips to Europe, 
one of which circled the globe. I have been in most European coun¬ 
tries, in Asia, Africa, and the West Indies. Travel became a habit, 
and knowledge of current thought in modern countries was always 
a part of my study, since before the first World War the best of 
American newspapers took but small account of what Europe was 
thinking. During my vacations at the University of Berlin I traveled 
in east, west, and south Germany, in Switzerland, Italy and Austro- 
Hungary, and to the borders of Russia. 

In 1900, on the basis of work on an exhibit done for the United 
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States government, I went to the Paris Exposition, and attended a 
Pan-African Conference in London. Eleven years later, Felix Adler 
and I were inadc^ seci etaries of the American section of the World 
Races Congress in I^ondon, where I spoke twice in the Great Hall 
of the University of London. 

In 1918, when President Wilson was planning to attend the Con¬ 
gress of Versailles, I wrote him a letter saying: 

“The International Peace Congress that is to decide whether 
or not peoples shall have the right to dispose of themselves 
will find in its midst delegates from a nation which champions 
the principle of the "consent of the governed" and "government 
by representation.’ That nation is our own, and includes in itself 
more than twelve million souls whose consent to be governed 
is never asked. They have no members in the legislatures of 
states where they are in the majority, and not a single repre¬ 
sentative in the national Congress.” 

Ill November the same year, after the Armistice, I went to Paris 
on the ""Creel'’ boat, and tried to get the President and other 
Americans interested in a Pan-African Congress to set forth the de¬ 
mands of African peoples. I talked to Colonel House, and received 
courtesy, but no action. Then I turned to the French, and through 
Blaise Diagne, the Senegalese Deputy who had brought 100,000 
black Africans to defend France, secured permission from Prime 
Minister Clemenceau to hold a Pan-African Congress in Paris, de¬ 
spite martial law. There were fifty-seven members from fifteen 
countries, and we demanded that the League of Nations bring the 
status of African peoples under its purview. One result was the 
Mandates Commission. Two years later I brought together a second 
and more representative Congress, meeting successively in London, 
Paris, and Brussels. There were 113 accredited delegates from 
twenty-six different groups, including Africa, the West Indies, 
Europe and the United States. The Congress declared: 

“Surely in the 20th century of the Prince of Peace, in the 
millenium of Buddha and Mahmoud, and in the mightiest Age 
of Human Reason, there can be found in the civilized world 
enough of altruism, learning and benevolence to develop na- 
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tive institutions for the native s good, rather than continue to 
allow the majority of mankind to be brutalized and enslaved 
by ignorant and selfish agents of commercial institutions, 
whose one aim is profit and power for the few.” 

Afterward, in 1923 and later, other such congresses were held, 
but they were smaller and less efifective because of the growing 
opposition of the imperial countries toward these meetings. We said 
in London and Lisbon in 1923: 

'We ask in all the world that black folk be treated as men. 
We can see no other road to Peace and Progress. What more 
paradoxical figure today fronts the world than that of the official 
head of a great South African state striving blindly to build 
peace and good will in Europe by standing on the necks 
and hearts of millions of black Africans.” 

That same year, by a peculiar political situation, I was made 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Liberia. Liberia had made application 
too late for the funds which the United States Congress gave vari¬ 
ous countries to help their post-war economy. Since I had gone to 
Africa to visit Liberia after the session of the Pan-African Congress 
in Portugal, it occurred to certain colored politicians that it might 
be a fine gesture and one not too costly, to give me diplomatic 
status and let me represent the President at the second inaugura¬ 
tion of President King. Thus, to my surprise, in 1923 I became Dean 
of the diplomatic corps in Monrovia, with die status of Special Min¬ 
ister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary. I took occasion to 
greet the President, and to recall the connection between the black 
people of America and West Africa. 

Meantime, my attitude toward the problems of peace and prog¬ 
ress had slowly become revolutionized. Formerly I had assumed 
with most folk that the path of human progress lay necessarily 
through war, and that if the colored peoples of the world and those 
of America ever secured their rights as human beings, it would be 
through organized violence against their white oppressors. But 
after the First World War, I began to realize that under modem 
conditions such means to progress were self-defeating. With mod¬ 
ern techniques in world war, there could be no victory. The victor 
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was, in the end, as badly off as the vanquished. Reason, education, 
and scientific knowledge must replace war. 

I am not certain just when this change in my thinking came; 
but I can remember meeting in London in 1911 a colored man who 
explained to me his plan of leading a black army out of Africa and 
across the Pyrenees. I was thrilled at his earnestnessi But gradually 
all that disappeared, and I began building a new picture of human 
progress. 

This picture was made more real in 1928 when it became possible 
for me to take a trip to Russia. I saw on this trip not only Russia, 
but prostrate Germany, which I had not seen for thirty years. It 
was a terrible contrast. I visited Leningrad, Moscow, Nizhni Nov¬ 
gorod and Kiev, and finally came home by way of Odessa and Con¬ 
stantinople. It was for me a never-to-be-forgotten experience, and 
it strengthened my basic belief in Socialism as the one great road 
to progress. 

Ten years later, impelled by puzzled curiosity at the changes that 
were taking place in Europe, I applied to the Oberlaender Trust, 
part of the Carl Schurz Foundation, for a fellowship. I proposed a 
study of the former Gennan colonies in Africa, and an investigation 
in Germany as to her present attitude toward colonies. This was 
refused, but later I was offered a fellowship to study industrial edu¬ 
cation in Germany. As a result, I spent five months in Germany 
in 1936, and then, going to the Soviet Union, made the trip from 
Moscow to Manchuria, travelling ten days over the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad. Finally I spent two months in China and Japan, return¬ 
ing to the United States by way of Hawaii. 

I thus saw Asia for the first time, and began to get a new idea 
of the place of the colored races in the world. I lectured in Japan, 
met with Chinese leaders in Shanghai, and discussed the future 
of the darker races, colonialism, and world peace. 

Returning to the United States, I continued teaching at Atlanta 
University until 1944, when I returned to the N.A.A.C,P. in New 
York as Director of Special Research. I went as Consultant to the 
U.N.O. in San Francisco, which led me later to edit an "Appeal to 
the World,” to be presented to the Commission on Human Rights of 
the United Nations. I said in that small volume: 
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“A discrimination practiced in the United States against her 
own citizens and to a large extent in contravention of her own 
laws, cannot be persisted in without infringing upon the rights 
of the peoples of the world and especially upon the ideals and 
the work of the United Nations. 

“This question, then, which is without doubt primarily an 
internal and national question, becomes inevitably an interna¬ 
tional question, and will in the future become more and more 
international as the nations draw together. In this great attempt 
to find common ground and to maintain peace, it is, therefore, 
fitting and proper that the thirteen million American citizens 
of Negro descent should appeal to the United Nations and 
ask that organization in the proper way to take cognizance of 
a situation which deprives this group of their rights as men 
and citizens, and by so doing makes the functioning of the 
United Nations more difficult, if not io many cases impossible.*' 

By 1945 all these contacts with foreign peoples and foreign prob¬ 
lems and the combination of these problems with the race problem 
here was forced into one line of thought by the Second World War. 
This strengthened my growing conviction that the first step toward 
settling the world’s problems was Peace on Earth. Being then in¬ 
vited and urged, I took part in 1949 and 1950 in three congresses 
which stressed peace. From this arose the Peace Information Center 
in New York, over which I presided; then to an indictment by the 
Government as an agent for a “foreign principal.” Of this let me 
now tell, and of its effect on my birthday dinner. 



Chapter 4: Peace Congresses 


The peace movcipcnt in the United States is old and respectable. 
1 began to study it early and tried to get in close touch with it. I 
wrote in the Crisis in 1913~concerning the meeting of the peace 
societies at St. Lc^uis: 

“Peace today, if it means anything, means the stopping of the 
slaughter of the weaker by the stronger in the name of Chris¬ 
tianity and culture. The modern lust for land and slaves in 
Africa, Asia and the South Seas is the greatest and almost the 
only cause of war between the so-called civilized peoples. For 
such "coloniar aggression and ‘imperial’ expansion, England, 
France, Germany, Kussia and Austria are straining every nerve 
to arm themselves; against such policies Japan and China are 
arming desperately. And yet the American peace movement 
thinks it bad policy to take up this problem of machine guns, 
natives and rubber, and wants ‘constructive’ work in ‘arbitra¬ 
tion treaties and international law.’ For our part we think that a 
little less dignity and dollars and a little more humanity would 
make the peace movement in America a great democratic 
philanthropy instead of an aristocratic refuge.” 

At the Congress of Versailles in 1919,1 was on the outside looking 
in, and my contribution was the Pan-African Congresses, and ap¬ 
peals to the Mandates Commission and the International Labor 
Organization. In 1945, as Consultant to the American delegation to 
the U.N.O. in San Francisco, I tried to have this delegation give 
colonial peoples a real place in the International Bill of Rights. I 
wrote May 16, 1945: 
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'The attempt to write an International Bill of Rights into the 
San Francisco Conference without any specific mention of the 
people living in colonies seems to me a most unfortunate pro¬ 
cedure. If it were clearly understood that freedom of speech, 
freedom from want and freedom from fear, which the nations 
are asked to guarantee, would without question be extended to 
the 750 million people who live in colonial areas, this would 
be a great and fateful step. But the very fact that these people, 
forming the most depressed peoples in the world, with 90% 
illiteracy, extieme poverty and a prey to disease, who hitherto 
for the most part have been considered as sources of profit 
and not included in the democratic development of the world; 
and whose exploitation for three centuries has been a prime 
cause of war, tiumoil and suffering;~thc omission of specific 
reference to these peoples is almost advertisement of their 
tacit exclusion as not citizens of free states, and that their wel¬ 
fare and freedom would be considered only at the will of the 
countries owning them and not at the demand of enlightened 
world public opinion.” 


I discussed this witli John Foster Dulles and other leaders. 
Nothing was done. 

In 1949 I was asked to be one of many sponsors of a peace meet¬ 
ing in New York to bring together representatives of the nations 
of the world. On February 5, 1949, O. John Rogge, formerly As¬ 
sistant Attorney-General of the U.S., wrote me: 


“The recent development in American-Sqyiet relations places 
a new emphasis on the need for a meeting such as our Cultural 
and Scientific Conference for World Peace. Certainly intel¬ 
lectuals today are faced with no greater challenge than to give 
the best of their talent, skills and special knowledge to the 
problem of how we achieve a real peace. 

“We are most eager to make this Conference a real con¬ 
tribution to the solutions of the problems that now block 
the way to peace. For that reason we are asking you and a 
small group of key individuals among our sponsors to meet 
with us to help in the preparation of the subject matter and 
program as well as speakers for this Conference. . . 
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The Conference took place in March, 1949, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, and marked an era in the cultural history of the 
United States. It was sponsored by 550 of the outstanding leaders 
of American cultural and liberal thought. It succeeded in bringing 
together an extraordinary representation of the leaders of modem 
culture, and especially cultural leaders of the Soviet Union. 

The treatment of this peace meeting was extraordinary. So rabid 
was its reception by the American press, that a concerted and di¬ 
rected movement against peace and in favor of war against the 
Soviet Union was made clear. Distinguished cultural figures like 
Picasso were refused visas to attend. The meeting became a matter 
of bitter recriminations; the sessions were picketed, and the dis¬ 
tortion of the whole enterprise in the press was unprecedented. 
Every kind of attack and misrepresentation was made. Henry A. 
Singer (in the Journal of Educational Sociology) concluded that 
out of 2,062 items, comprising headlines, feature stories, articles, 
editorials, cartoons and captions, which appeared in the New York 
press from March 23 to 30, 1949, there were: 

1,090 emotionally charged words and phrases 
205 unsupported charges 
139 falsehoods 

468 statements in opposition to the congress 
132 statements neutral in tone 
28 statements in favor of the congress 

Tlius a conference called by persons of the highest standing in 
science, literature and art, and conceived with the best motives, 
became as the New York Times said, one of “the most controversial 
meetings in recent New York history”; and a signal expression of the 
witch-hunting and calumny in tliis nation which has driven free 
speech and the right to inquire and reason into almost total eclipse. 

At the final meeting in Madison Square Garden I said in intro¬ 
ducing the Chairman, Harlow Shapley: 

“We know and the saner nation knows that we are not traitors 
nor conspirators; and far from plotting force and violence it is 
precisely force and violence that we bitterly oppose. This con¬ 
ference was not called to defend communism nor socialism 
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nor the American way of life. It was called to promote peace! 

It was called to say and say again that no matter how right or 
wrong differing systems of beliefs in religion, industry or gov¬ 
ernment may be, war is not the method by which their dif¬ 
ferences can successfully be settled for the good of mankind.” 

The next month I was urged by O. John Rogge, Albert E. Kahn 
and others to attend a world peace meeting in Paris. The American 
committee offered to pay a part of my expense, and I paid the rest. 
I went to what seems to me the greatest demonstration for peace in 
modern times. For four days witnesses from nearly every country 
in the world set forth the horrors of war and the necessity of peace 
if civilization was to survive. On the concluding Sunday, 500,000 
pilgrims from all parts of France, coining on foot, by automobiles, 
by train and plane, filed through the vast Buffalo Stadium crying 
'‘Peace, no more war!” At this world conference 1 emphasized colo¬ 
nialism and said: 

“Let us not be misled. The real cause of the differences 
which threaten world war is not the spread of socialism or 
even of the complete socialism which Communism envisages. 
Socialism is spreading all over the world and even in the United 
States. . . . Against this spread of socialism, one modem in¬ 
stitution is working desperately, and that is coloniahsm, and 
colonialism has been and is and ever will be one of the chief 
causes of war. . . . Leading this new Colonial Imperialism 
comes my own native land, built by my fathers’ toil and blood, 
the United States. The United States is a great nation: rich 
by grace of God and prosperous by the hard work of its hum¬ 
blest citizens. . . . Drunk with power we are leading the world 
to hell in a new colonialism with the same old human slavery 
which once ruined us; and to a Third World War which will 
ruin the world.” 

In July, 1949,1 joined with Linus Pauling, John Clark, Uta Hagen 
and O. John Rogge to call an “American Continental Congress 
for World Peace” to be held in Mexico City in September. 

Again in August, 1949, twenty-five prominent Americans were 
asked to attend an all-Soviet peace conference in Moscow. For 
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reasons which arose directly from the violent reception given the 
peace congress in March, I was the only one who accepted the in¬ 
vitation. 1 addressed the 1,000 persons present.* 

My trip to the Soviet Union made it impossible for me to get to 
the Congress in Mexico City, but I watched with interest other 
peace conferences: in Cuba in August; in Australia in April, 1950; 
the delegations to the Parliaments of the world, projected by the 
Defenders of Peace in Paris in February, 1950. I joined a group 
to welcome persons selected to come here, including the Dean of 
Canterbury, and the great painter, Picasso. They were refused visas. 
A Mid-Century Conference for Peace was called by tlie Committee 
for Peaceful Alternatives iji May, 1950, in which I was to conduct 
a panel; but a previous engagement kept me away. I was asked 
to attend the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Paris De¬ 
fenders of P(^ace in Prague in August, 1951, and accepted. This 
meeting was to call a Second World Congress and make a new plea 
for disarmament. 

But before this meeting, we had succeeded in forming in the 
United States an organization to work for peace. This was the 
Peace Information Center. 

COMMENT 

Certainly none of the x\mericans who went to the Paris World 
Congress for Peace in April, 1949, had the wide experience in in¬ 
ternational gatherings of W. E. B. Few of us who decided to go 
were actually delegates from any organization, though some were 
sent by trade unions and loosely organized citizens’ committees. I 
had derived such tremendous benefit from my participation in our 
own Scientific and Cultural Conference for Peace held in New 
York the month before that, as a writer, I wanted to see the larger 
world picture. I had just finished my book on Benjamin Banneker, 
but in order to undertake such a trip it was necessary for me to 
turn in another short book (from which I could collect an advance). 
For this reason I was not ready to leave with the group which flew 

* See Appendi.x A for the text of this speech. 
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out over the Atlantic early Easter morning. Only a quirk of fate 
prevented me from making die trip with our good friend and en- 
diusiastic advocate, Mr. O. John Kogge. A legal case was holding 
up his departure and he had made a reservation with Air France 
to leave several days after the others. He offered to make a second 
reservation for me. However, I turned in my book sooner than I 
had dared hope and was fortunate enough to get a ticket on the 
American Line to leave April 19th. Mr. Kogge told me I had setded 
for a far less enjoyable trip. ‘They serve champagne with meals 
on the Air France,” was his parting remark. 

It so happened, therefore, that I landed at the Paris airport at 
the very moment Paul Robeson was making that much discussed 
speech in the Salle Pleyel. The Paris Committee liad reserved 
a room for me at the Hotel Claridge where they had sent Dr. Du 
Bois. I was quite over-awed by the hotels splendors and knew 
rd have to move out pretty quick; but since it was already evening 
and I had found a note from W. E. B. inviting me to join him for 
dinner, I changed into something suitable and went downstairs. 

Hardly had we found seats in the gold-and-mirror-paneled din¬ 
ing salon than we were joined by Paul Robeson at whose appear¬ 
ance the orchestra swung into "Old Man River” while guests all 
over the room stood up and applauded. I recall how Paul Robeson 
modestly shrugged aside Dr. Du Bois’ compliments on the "re¬ 
marks” Paul had made upon being introduced to the Congress 
that afternoon. He was leaving almost immediately for Norway. 
At the close of our delicious meal, we wished him bon voyage and 
all good fortune in his Scandinavian concert tour. 

For me the Peace Congress was simply Breath-taking. Whether 
I sat in my seat, earphones clamped to my head so that every word 
of the speaker up front came to me in English, or pushed through 
the crowded corridors, I had the realization that I was at the aross- 
roads of all nations, of all peoples of the world—where past, present 
and future, east, west, north and south did meet. Hiat this feeling 
was shared was evidenced by the joyous reception of the whole 
Congress to speakers from the many different countries. 

As I look back over the program which unfolded before us I find 
it difficult to pick out high points. There was the morning when 
Dr. Du Bois was introduce to deliver his address and the packed 
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assembly rose to its feet while men and women, young and old, 
applauded and cheered. Afterwards he told me that as he stood 
waiting for the waves of acclamation to subside he was over¬ 
whelmed with amazement that these peoples from the far corners 
of the earth “seemed to know me.” Indeed this fact was obvious 
on every shining, lifted face-black faces from Africa, brown faces 
from India, yellow faces from the Orient. These people did know 
that the slight, dignified gentleman they were seeing for the ifirst 
time had been their champion for many years 1 

Another event which would have made interesting reading in 
our press was the appearance of the Metropolitan Nicolas, head 
of the Russian Orthodox Church. When, as a child, I attended 
my father s Sunday School, I was given each Sunday beautifully 
colored picture cards. Now when I saw the Russian prelate, I could 
only think of the imposing figures of Old Testament pati'iarchs as 
they were reproduced on those cards. His sweeping robes with 
jeweled breast-plate, his stately headdress, long white beard and 
flashing eyes made him a magnificent representative. Newsmen 
with cameras rushed forward, bulbs flashed and pencils scribbled 
feverishly as tlie ringing voice resounded through the hall in an ad¬ 
dress which closed with an invocation to “our Father God for 
blessings to shower down upon the head of our beloved son, Joseph 
Stalin!” 

Yes, the Metropolitan Nicolas furnished reporters with copy for 
thrilling headlines, but so far as I know not one word of this ap¬ 
peared in our commercial press. 

On Monday, April 25th, during the last session of the Congress, 
a Peace Manifesto was adopted. This historic document whose 
Preamble declared it was drawn up by representatives of the peo¬ 
ples of seventy-two countries, “men and women of every crejed, 
philosophy, color, and type of civilization,” solemnly proclaimed that 
“the defense of Peace is henceforth the concern of all peoples.” 
In the name of the 600 million represented, the Congress sent out 
this message: “We are ready and resolved to win the battle for 
Peace, which means to win the battle for Life.” 

The Congress adjourned and the delegates returned to their 
seventy-two countries. The Manifesto traveled with them and so it 
reached Denmark before I did. I had accepted the invitation from 
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a publishing house in Copenhagen to attend a national festival in 
honor of Scandinavia's most celebrated living writer, Martin An¬ 
dersen Nexb. I w^as in that lovely little green country during June. 
On the night of June 26th, the 8()th birthday of the great Danish 
novelist, 1 witnessed another spectacular demonstration for Peace. 

The day liad l)een one continuous festival beginning early in 
the morning at Martin Andersen Nexo’s home in Holte, then in the 
afternoon at a big public park in Copenhagen, hung with flags and 
banners, wa'th music and dancing and speeches, followed by a lav¬ 
ish baiujuet in a huge, old, paneled banquet hall. The northern sky 
was not even dusky until afteT eleven o'clock. Then we were driven 
to the large central square of the city, overshadowed by the copper- 
covered tow^ers of castles built by ancient kings and ringed about 
by smart, gleaming shops. I climbed into a guests' stand built in 
the center of the square; and then, converging on the plaza from 
the corners of the city, came what seemed to be an unending 
four-pronged torchlight procession. As they circled into the square, 
singing and waving, they flung the torches onto a bonfire that 
mounted until it seemed to reach the heavens. Then, packed into 
the square and extending into the streets as far as I could see, 
they chanted: This, Martin Andersen Nexd, is our birthday gift to 
you. Here loc have lit a fire for Peace. May its light be seen high 
in our sky, may people everywhere see our bright sky and may it 
light the way to Peace! 

I lingered in Denmark and did not return home until the last 
week in July. By that time there was talk of a Continental Peace 
Congress to be held in Mexico soon. But I put that out of my 
mind. I knew I must get back to work. *Yet, even before I had 
unpacked my bags I was asked to attend a Peace Conference to 
be held in Havana in preparation for the Congress in Mexico. 
After what I had seen and heard, I certainly was interested in 
Americans enlisting in the cause of Peace. I did not believe that 
Europeans were any more interested in maintaining peace than we 
were. After failing in my efforts to encourage others to go to Cuba, 
I found myself on August 5th in a plane sweeping down towards 
multi-colored lights gleaming in the tropical night. 

This conference, which held its first session at the University of 
Havana, so swelled and expanded that each of the three days it 
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was moved to larger quarters. Nobody had expected the more 
than 2,000 delegates who came from all parts of the country. Per¬ 
haps for the first time in Cuba’s turbulent history descendants of 
Spanish grandees sat down with descendants of African slaves, and 
orthodox Catholics as represented by Dr. Emilio Ochoa with the 
militant socialist adherents of Garcia Gallo. Peasants joined their 
voices with members of Rotary Clubs, Protestant pastors, priests, 
black and white, educated and uneducated, united in drawing up 
the final resolution. 

I returned home filled with enthusiasm and eager to tell mothers 
in America: “Don’t worry! The peoples of the world all want peace 
just as you do. Everybody wants peace!” 



chapter 5: The Peace Information Center 


Thkb£ were some sixty Americans who attended the World Con¬ 
gress of the Defenders of Peace in Paris in April, 1950. We were all 
tremendously impressed and enthused, and we discussed many times 
the question as to what we could do when we returned to America. 
As a matter of fact, we did nothing for nearly a year, because in 
the state of hysteria and war-mongering which we found in the 
United States, it was not at all clear as to what could be done 
legally. Evidently under the new legislation we could not form a 
branch of the Partisans of Peace. Indeed, when delegates of great 
prominence from a number of nations proposed to make a journey 
to the Parliaments of the world to plead for peace, they were denied 
permission to enter the United States. 

The Continental Peace Congress in Mexico in the fall of 1949 was 
attended by many Americans. But almost no notice of its meeting 
was published in the United States. American newspaper men 
were called into the Embassy in Mexico City before the Congress, 
and given kindly advice to ignore the sessions. They obeyed almost 
to a man. Organized effort in the United States remained diflS- 
cult. 

Finally I received this telegram from O. "John Rogge: 

“Strongly urge your participation meeting my house 400 
East 52 Street at 8 o’clock Wednesday evening March 1st. 
Purpose is to discuss certain vital problems relating to current 
activities for promotion of world peace.” 

I went to the meeting and found that the thirty or forty persons 
attending had already in previous meetings been exploring methods 
of organizing for peace in the United States. The &st idea seemed 
to have been some federation of the various peace movements al- 

S4 
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ready in earistence. That had fallen through. Them a committee 
to welcome the prominent advocates of peace who proposed to visit 
the United States proved useless when they were refused visas. We 
appointed a committee to explore possibilities. 

A number of the participants in this initial meeting went to 
Europe to attend a meeting of the Bureau of the Partisans of Peace 
in Stockholm, and also to visit Russia under the plan of approach¬ 
ing Parliaments in the interests of peace. Our committee adopted 
a plan which seemed to us all unusually apt and legal, and that 
was, as we decided at a later meeting in a private home, to form 
a Peace Informaton Center, the object of which should be simply to 
tell the people of the United States what other nations were doing 
and thinking about war. 

Johannes Steel proposed that we publish what he called a “Peace- 
gram'' at intervals, and in that way we could collect information 
and send it over the United States. The proposal was made by the 
chairman of the committee, Elizabeth Moos, and we proceeded to 
locate offices and start organized work. I became chairman, for the 
rather simple reason that due to long experience I was used to 
getting committees and groups of persons to transact business 
smoothly without entangling themselves in procedural techni¬ 
calities; and also I had the questionable habit of being on time, 
and seeing that meetings adjourned well before midnight. 

I was not personally acquainted with many of the people at the 
meeting, although at the Peace Congress in Paris I had met Mrs. 
Moos. But as we organized and got to work they proved a most 
interesting and companionable group. Elizabeth Moos was a small, 
white-haired woman of typical New England culture although bom 
in the Middle West. She had an alert mind, was educated at Smith 
College, and had been a teacher of youth. She had a pleasing 
personality, was deeply interested in social developments here and 
abroad, and was a good executive. She became our first executive 
secretary, and launched the project efficiently. 

She brought in Abbott Simon to head the campaign to secure 
signatures to the Stockholm Appeal. Simon was a typical devotee 
of a great cause. He had been graduated from college at sixteen, 
had been a leader of youth movements, was a musician trained un¬ 
der Schoenberg, and was a vetenm of World War II. As an offi- 
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cer under MacArthur, he had been wounded, had seen the results 
of the atom bomb at Hiroshima, and was deeply devoted to peace. 

Then in July, Mrs. Moos, on account of ill-health, resigned with 
regret after having put the organization on its feet. She went to 
Europe for rest, hoping eventually to take up again her study of 
education of youth. After our indictment Mrs. Moos returned 
voluntarily to stand trial with us. 

Abbott Simon was her obvious successor and became our execu¬ 
tive secretary from July to our dissolution. Kyrle Elkin was a 
young business man, educated at Harvard, and engaged in small 
manufacturing. He had never been especially active in social work, 
but was attracted by our program, and in his quiet way helped us 
by accepting the duties of treasuier. Here his business methods 
were of great importance, but beyond that he willingly accepted 
responsibility of raising funds among his personal friends and from 
the public. Our young and pretty stenographer and clerk, Sylvia 
Soloff, ought never to have been indicted with the officials, as the 
judge finally decided. She helped run the office but had no part 
in policy-making. 

This was the main group in the Peace Information Center. They 
were all straightforward people, unencumbered by personal am¬ 
bitions or petty idiosyncrasies. They simply saw a job worth doing 
and they were willing to tiy to do it. There was an advisory com¬ 
mittee invited to meet once or twice a month to exercise general 
control. It varied in composition, but the usual members who at¬ 
tended were; Albert E. Kahn, O. John Rogge, John T. McManus, 
Paul Robeson, Shirley Graham, Johannes Steel, Dr. Gene Weltfish, 
C. B. Baldwin, Leon Straus, and others. 

We all worked together smoothly and effectively. We issued 
the “Peacegrains,” and then reprinted and circulated the Stockholm 
Appeal to abolish the atom bomb. We distributed this over the 
nation, and collected in all 2,500,000 signatures. We printed and 
distributed other demands and arguments for peace, like the Red 
Cross Appeal, the statement of the Friends, and many others. 

The greatest piece of literature which came out of the World 
Wars was the Stockholm Appeal. In simplicity, clarity and sincerity, 
the eighty words of this message swept the world as few other 
pronouncements ever have. The statement was French in origin 
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and stemmed from the horror of Hiroshima and the shudder of 
apprehension over the world when Truman casually stated the 
possible renewed use of the atom bomb in Korea. At a meeting of 
the World Partisans of Peace in Stockholm on March 15, 1950, 
attended by 150 delegates from 18 of the leading nations of the 
world, including the United States and the Soviet Union, this 
statement was unanimously adopted: 

“Wr demand the absolute banning of the atomic weapon, 
an arm of terror and of mass extermination of populations. 

We demand the establishment of strict international control 
to ensure the implementation of this ban. 

' We consider that the first government henceforth to use the 
atomic weapon against any country whatsoever will be com¬ 
mitting a crime against humanity and should be treated as a 
war criminal. 

''We call on all people of good will throughout the world to 
sign this appeal." 

The half billion persons who signt'd this Appeal and the billion 
who would ha^’e signed if given the chance, were moved not by 
the thought of defending tlie Soviet Union so much as by the 
desire to prevent modern culture from relapsing into primitive 
barbarism. The rc'putation of Dean Acheson, United States Secre¬ 
tary of State, will never recover from his deliberate attempt to 
misrepresent the origin, intent and word of this great appeal. The 
effort to imprison five officials of the Peace Information Center 
culminated his campaign. 

The first direct public attack on the Peace Information Center 
came from a broadside from the United States Secretary of State, 
Dean Acheson, released July 12:"^ 

“I am sure that the American people will not be fooled by 
the so-called world peace appeal’ or ‘Stockholm resolution’ 
now being circulated in this country for signatures. It should 
be recognized for what it is—a propaganda trick in the spurious 
peace offensive’ of the Soviet Union. . . 

I replied immediately on July 14, saying in a release to the press: 

* The New York Times, July 13, 1950. 
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“At a moment in history when a world fearful of war hangs 
on every American pronouncement, the Secretary of State, si¬ 
multaneously with the Committee on Un-American Activities 
of the House of Representatives, join in condemning any effort 
to outlaw atomic warfare. There is in your statement no in¬ 
timation of a desire for peace, of a realization of the hon'or 
of another World War, or of sympathy with the crippled, 
impoverished and dead who pay for fighting. 

“Surely tliroughout the world hundreds of millions of people 
may be pardoned for interpreting your statements as fore¬ 
shadowing American use of the atom bomb in Korea. Nowhere 
in your statements can be found evidence of a spirit which 
would seek to mitigate by mediation the present dangers of 
war. 

“The best answer to these assertions is to list a few of the 
great minds and figures of our times who with more than 
200,000,000 ordinary men and women who want peace, have 
signed their names to the World Peace Appeal. George Ber¬ 
nard Shaw; Arnold Zweig; former President Cardenas of Mex¬ 
ico; former Premier Vittorio Orlando of Italy (who was one 
of the Big Four at Versailles); Osvaldo Aranha, Brazilian states¬ 
man and former president of tlie UN General Assembly; M. 
Mongibeaux, Chief Justice of the French Supreme Court; M. 
Mornet, Attorney General of France; Dr. Sholem Treistman, 
Chief Rabbi of Poland; Edouard Herriot, President of the 
French Senate and former Premier; Mme. Sun Yat Sen; Jose 
Bergamin, renowned Catholic philosopher; Cardinal Sapieha, 
Roman Catholic Primate of Poland—these are but a few of the 
great names in other countries. 

“Nobel Peace Prize winner, Emily Greene Balch, in sign¬ 
ing declared: ‘A statement like the World Peace Appeal is 
essentially important at this time because it cuts across all 
ideological and political lines and merits the support of all 
those who want peace, regardless of any other diflFerence 
among them.' 

“Thomas Mann, one of the great figures of the world, writes: 
‘The atom bomb is a great threat to humanity. I have signed 
the Stockholm Appeal. I support any movement which has 
peace as its aim.' 

“In our own country, among one million American men 
and women who are sick at the threat of war and have there- 
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fore signed the World Peace Appeal are scientists like Dr, 
Anton J. Carlson of the University of Chicago, cancer specialist; 
Dr. Phihp R. White of Philadelphia; tlie Rt. Rev. Arthur W. 
Moulton, Protestant Episcopal Bishop (retired), of Utah; 
Bishop S. L. Greene, A.M.E. Chtuch of Birmingham, Ala.; 
Justice James H. Wolfe of the Supreme Court of Utah; Dr, 
I. N. Kolthoff of the University of Minnesota; publisher Aub¬ 
rey Williams. 

“The appeal has been endorsed by the Egyptian Council 
of State, by the Roman Catholic Episcopate of Poland, by eight 
Catholic Bishops of Italy, by the Prime Minister and Cabinet 
of Finland, and by the Parliament of the Soviet Union. . . . 

“The main burden of your opposition to this Appeal and to 
our efforts lies in the charge that we are part of a ‘spurious 
peace offensive’ of the Soviet Union. Is it our strategy that when 
the Soviet Union asks for peace, we insist on war? Must any 
proposals for averting atomic catastrophe be sanctified by 
Soviet opposition? Have we come to the tragic pass where, 
by declaration of our own Secretary of State, there is no possi¬ 
bility of mediating our differences with the Soviet Union? 
Does it not occur to you. Sir, that there are honest Americans 
who, regardless of their differences on other questions, hate 
and fear war and are determined to do something to avert 
it? . . . 

“We have got to live in the world with Russia and China. 
If we worked together with the Soviet Union against the men¬ 
ace of Hitler, can we not work with them again at a time when 
only faith can save us from utter atomic disaster? Certainly, 
hundreds of millions of colonial peoples in Asia, Africa, Latin 
America and elsewhere, conscious of our support of Chiang 
Kai-shek, Bao Dai and the colonial system, and mindful of the 
oppressive discrimination against the Negro people in the 
United States, would feel that our intentions also must be ac¬ 
cepted on faith. 

“Today in this country it is becoming standard reaction to 
call anything ‘communist’ and therefore subversive and im- 
patriotic, which anybody for any reason dislikes. We feel 
strongly that this tactic has already gone too far; that it is not 
sufficient today to trace a proposal to a communist source in 
order to dismiss it with contempt. 

“We are a group of Americans, who upon reading this Peace 
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Appeal, regarded it as a true, fair statement of what we our¬ 
selves and many countless other Americans believed. Regard¬ 
less of our other beliefs and affiliations, we united in this or¬ 
ganization for the one and only purpose of informing the 
American people on the issues of peace.’' 

The Peace Information Center continued its work. The evidence 
of the deske for peace came in from all parts of the United States, 
and especially from those regions where tlie newspapers were sup¬ 
pressing information. Surprising interest and support came to us 
especially from the West and South. 

In the midst of this campaign I made the trip to Russia to attend 
the peace congress in August, and on my way home viewed briefly 
the terrible destruction in Warsaw and the brave and increasingly 
successful effort to rebuild the land; and again I saw Prague after 
an interval of fifty-six years. 

Although on the program, I could not attend the peace congress 
in Mexico because of my inability to get back from Russia in time. 
In August, I had a cablegram from Paris inviting me to attend as a 
guest tlie meeting of the Bureau of the World Congress of the De¬ 
fenders of Peace in Prague. They offered to pay my expenses. 
They were meeting for two main purposes: to broaden the Stock¬ 
holm Appeal by asking for disarmament; and to arrange a Second 
World Peace Congress. I regarded this as important and applied for 
a visa on my unexpired passport. 

The young man in the New York office looked over my note of 
application and asked whom I knew in the country. I realized that 
I was under suspicion for the request, and I promised him details 
the next day. I appeared with a long letter in which I noted all the 
facts: that I had attended peace congresses in New York, France 
and Moscow in 1949, and now wished to attend a meeting of the 
Bureau of the World Partisans of Peace as their guest in Prague. 

He scanned the letter and said that I must add that I was aware 
of the risk of post-war conditions; 1 assented and started to write: 
'Tf war conditions prevent permission to go, I shall understand,” 
when he interrupted me and said: “You must say that you know of 
the unsettled conditions in Czechoslovakia.” But I objected that 
I had no such knowledge. He assured me that the State Department 
had so notified his office. I said I was quite willing to say that the 
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State Department had so informed him. That would not do. *‘You 
know/’ he added, "that Russia controls Czechoslovakia?” "No,” I 
said, "I do not; I was under the impression that the Czechs were in 
control.” He then gave up and passed me to an older ofiicial. 

This man looked annoyed and hunted at length through a file of 
instructions. He finally explained that the State Department had 
ordered them to obtain from all prospective visitors to Czechoslo¬ 
vakia an acknowledgement that they were aware of conditions 
there. Very well, I answered, and 1 appended to my letter this 
statement: "Whatever the conditions are in Czechoslovakia, I wish 
to make this trip.” He eyed this disparagingly, but finally said, 
"All right.” 

It took ten days of deliberation in Washington and two tele¬ 
phone calls before my passport came. Even then it was carefully 
limited to sixty days in Czechoslovakia and "necessary lands” en 
route, and "was not to be validated for additional countries without 
the express authorization of the Department of State.” I felt like a 
prisoner on parole. 

When aske‘d at Prague to speak, I said: 

"For fifty years I have been in touch with social currents in 
the United States. Never before has organized reaction wielded 
the power it does today: by ownership of press and radio, by 
curtailment of free speech, by imprisonment of liberal think¬ 
ers and writers. It has become almost impossible today in my 
country even to hold a public rally for peace. This has been 
accomplished by inducing Americans to believe that America 
is in imminent danger of aggression from communism, so¬ 
cialism and liberalism, and that the peace movement cloaks 
this threat. . . . 

"Manifestly, to meet this hysteria, it is not so much a queston 
of the concept of war under any circumstances, as the far 
deeper problem of getting the truth to the masses of the citizens 
of the United States who still in overwhelming majority hate 
murder, crippling destruction and insanity, as a means of prog¬ 
ress. By personal contact, by honest appeal, by knowing the 
truth ourselves, we can yet win the peace in America. But 
it is going to take guts and the willingness to jeopardize jobs 
and respectability. . . 
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After this meeting in Prague where the Bureau of the Defenders 
of Peace finally voted to broaden the Stockholm Appeal so as to ask 
disarmament and condemn aggression and armed intervention, 
I started home; but on the way I received two messages in Paris, 
which led to a political campaign and a criminal indictment. 

The Peace Information Center was in existence from April 3, 
1951, to October 12 of that year, when it formally disbanded. After 
that, the closing down of our activities, answering continued cor¬ 
respondence, paying oiu* bills, and ending our lease, kept our oflBce 
partially in existence until the end of the year. During the seven 
months of active work, we took in a total of $23,000 from small 
donations, public and house meetings, and sale of literature for 
which there was a large demand. We printed and distributed 
750,000 pieces, of which 485,000 were petitions for signatures to the 
Stockholm Appeal. These sold for a cent and cost us a half cent. 
We also issued a hundred tliousand stickers, and thousands of 
pamphlets for children, Negroes, Jews, Catholics, Spanish and 
Italian speaking minorities whom we tried to interest in peace. 
In addition came the regular “Peacegram” with its news of the 
world peace movement. Our largest two items of expense were 
about $9,000 for printing and $8,0W for rent and salaries. We had, 
finally, a mailing-list of 6,000 persons in all parts of the nation es¬ 
pecially interested in peace. 

This was the story of the Peace Information Center, and this 
was my connection with it. In this way our indictment for crime 
came with my 83rd birthday dinner, with a defense of my honor 
and decency, and started a crusade which actually reached around 
the world. 

For this fantastic legal case, which never at any time had a 
scintilla of proof or plausibility behind it, the Government of the 
United States, relying on the testimony which O. John Rogge pre¬ 
sented to the Grand Jury in the District of Columbia, brought us 
finally before the bar of justice on November 8, 1951. Trusting 
in the further testimony of Rogge and twenty-seven other wit¬ 
nesses whom the Department of Justice had subpoenaed, but only 
seven of whom they dared call to the witness chair, the Govern¬ 
ment tried to put us in jail and thus stop any citizen or organiza¬ 
tion from daring to advocate Peace in the United States* 
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As I STARTED homc from Prague in August, 1950, I received two mes¬ 
sages from the United States, both important. One was from John 
Abt of the American Labor Party, asking if I would run for United 
States Senator from New York. The other was from Abbott Simon, 
executive secretary of the Peace Information Center, informing me 
that the Department of Justice had demanded our registration as 
“agents of a foreign principal.” 

Arriving in Paris on August 2, I hastened to my favorite little 
hotel on the Rive Gauche, only a block from tlie beautiful flow¬ 
ers, sculpture and children of the Luxemburg gardens. As soon 
as I was settled I telephoned to Abt and he asked my decision 
on his proposal. I laughed. 

I laughed because I remembered my grilling by the State De¬ 
partment when I asked for a passport to visit Czechoslovakia. I was 
amused to think what such a reputation could add to any campaign; 
then I recalled that laughter over the long distance telephone is 
as costly as words, and I proceeded to remind Abt of my age and 
political inexperience and my unwillingness to run for public 
oflBce. 

But Abt said a number of things, of which two sunk in: (1) That 
this campaign would afford a chance for me to speak for peace 
which could be voiced in no otlier way. (2) My candidacy would 
help the campaign of Vito Marcantonio. I thought this matter 
over gravely. Because of my support of the Progressive Party in 
1948, my acceptance of an honorary and unpaid office with Paul 
Robeson in the Council on African Affairs, and my activity in 
Peace Congresses in New York, Paris and Moscow, I found myself 
increasingly proscribed in pulpit, school and platform. My oppor- 
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tunity to write for publication was becoming narrower and nar¬ 
rower, even in the Negro press. I wondered if a series of plain 
talks in a political campaign would not be my last and only chance 
to tell the truth as I saw it. 

Beyond this, of all members of Congress, Vito Marcantonio has 
acted with courage, intelligence and steadfast integrity in the face 
of ridicule, mud-slinging and cheating. Liberals like Graham, Pep¬ 
per and Dougias liave wavered, backed and filled and deserted 
their principles; tlie colored members of the House have generally 
been silent or absent. If I could do anything for Marcantonio, I 
decided to try. On August 31, I wired, “Accept. Du Bois.” 

Of course, whatever contribution 1 could make would, I knew, 
be small and not very effective. I did not have the strength for a 
hard, active campaign; I was no orator or spell-binder, but only 
one who could reason with those who would listen and had brains 
enough to understand. I had no large group of close personal 
friends, and many of those whom I had, dared not speak or act be¬ 
cause of fear for their jobs—a fear which was real and restraining; 
finally, I had no money to spend or moneyed friends to contribute; 
and anyone who thinks that money does not buy American elections 
is a fool. 

The matter of registering the Peace Information Center as a for¬ 
eign agent I did not take too seriously. It was, I was sure, cither 
a mistake or an effort begun to intimidate'us. 1 cabled a statement 
to Simon, setting forth our work and aims. I suggested sending an 
attorney to Washington, and promised to go there myself as soon as 
I could get passage home. Then I forgot it and turned to what 
seemed then the more serious matter of my campaign. 

My experience in practical politics had been small. First of all 
I had been reared in the New England tradition of regarding 
politics as no fit career for a man of serious aims, and particularly 
unsuitable for a college-bred man. Respectable participation in 
political life as voter, thinker, writer and, on rare occasions as 
speaker, was my ideal. This preoccupation was strengthened by 
the fact that for Negroes entrance into political life was especially 
difficult. Spending as I did the first thirteen years of my active life 
in Georgia, I was disfranchised on account of my race, and confined 
my political work to advice to my students and to writing. 
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When I came to New York in 1910, my political activity was ex¬ 
ercised through the Crisis magazine which I founded and edited. 
As it gained influence and circulation, I began to give political ad¬ 
vice to Negro voters. In 1912, I tried to swing tlie Negro vote to 
Woodrow Wilson for President and away from Taft, in order to 
break our servitude to the Republican Party, and to rebuke Taft 
for his “lily-white” Southern policies. Many Negro voters took my 
advice to their regret and my own embarrassment, as Wilson sur¬ 
rendered in many instances to the Negro-hating South. Next 1 
tried to influence Theodore Roosevelt and the Bull Moose move¬ 
ment to make the Negro problem a main plank in their platform. 
Roose\elt would not yield, and preferred alliance with the “pro¬ 
gressive South,” which he lived to regret. I remembered this in 
1919 as I introduced him to an audience in Carnegie Hall, when he 
made his last public speech. 

From 1921 to 1933, under Harding, Coolidge and Hoover, I 
pushed the political fight against lynching and for civil rights in 
t'ditorials and lectures, with my only personal participation in poli¬ 
tics the chance appointment as special minister to Liberia, and 
membership on the New York state commission to celebrate 
emancipation. When Ferdinand Morton, colored leader of Tam¬ 
many and a man of extraordinary ability, suggested that I run for 
Congress on a Tammany ticket, I refused flatly, partly on account 
of my dislike of Tammany, and partly because I knew I had no 
personal fitness for a political career. 1 began to lean toward the 
Marxian view of politics as at bottom economics, and said so in the 
resolutions which for years I wrote for the annual meetings of the 
N.A.A.C.P. I strongly supported LaFollette in 1924. 

With the depression and the reign of Roosevelt from 1933 to 
1945, I embraced the “New Deal” in wiiting and lecturing and in 
socialist thinking; stressing the disabilities of the Negro and criti¬ 
cizing the failure adequately to deal with them, but believing firmly 
in state planning for social welfare. At this juncture, in 1934, I re¬ 
turned to the South to teach and re-enter my Ivory Tower. War 
came, with Hitler, and Stalingrad, the United Nations and the disas¬ 
ter of Truman. I returned to the N.A.A.C.P. in New York in 1944, 
and soon in frantic recoil from a program of war and economic re¬ 
action, I cast my political lot with Henry Wallace. This cost me 
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dear, although I took no active part in the campaign of 1948. But I 
did lose my job indirectly because my political thought was deemed 
too radical. 

During the next two years I worked with the Progressive Party 
in minor roles, without pay. I had some influence in forming the 
Progressive Party platform for 1950, and I made the personal 
acquaintance of Henry Wallace. He was a kindly and warm¬ 
hearted man. He induced Anita McCormick Blaine, his close 
friend, to help me out of financial diflGculties in 1949, when for a 
time it seemed tliat I would no longer be able to continue my 
writing and study. 

But as I came to know Henry Wallace, I realized the uncertainty 
of his intellectual orientation, and the strong forces close to him 
which wanted respectability and feared too close association with 
unpopular causes. In a sense Wallace lacked guts and had small 
stomach for martyrdom; and all this despite his facing of Southern 
rotten eggs in 1948. I tried gingerly to strengthen his faith, when I 
saw him wavering in 1950. I wrote him to call his attention to the 
way in which, a century before, respectable folk who disliked slavery 
recoiled from being classed with "Abolitionists,” because the word 
connoted so much that was not respectable at the time. I noted 
the same attitude today toward "Communism.” I received no reply, 
and on July 15, 1950, Wallace deserted the Progressive movement. 
Thereafter, and perhaps ungenerously both -to him and the slender 
little animal who, after all, can fight, I thought of Wallace as no 
longer the crusader, but as Wallace the Weasel. 

I went into the campaign for Senator knowing well from the 
first that I did not have a ghost of a chance for election, and that 
my efforts would bring me ridicule at best and jail at worst. On 
the other hand, I did have a message which was worth attention 
and which in the long run could not fail to have influence. The 
leaders of the American Labor Party and my colleagues on the 
ticket were more than kind and solicitous; they reduced my parti¬ 
cipation to a minimum, themselves bore an unfair part of the work, 
and gave me every help to keep my efforts wiAin my strength 
and ability. 

I delivered, in all, ten speeches and made seven broadcasts. I 
began with a press conference in Harlem, to which the Times and 
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Herald Tribune sent reporters, and the Associated Press; only one 
Negro paper was represented. I addressed mass meetings in Har¬ 
lem, Queens, Brooklyn and the Bronx, each attended by 1,000 to 
2,500 persons, who gave me careful attention and generous ap¬ 
plause. This was encouraging because I used manuscript, no ges¬ 
tures, and few jokes. This method I have used before popular 
audiences for years, and while an audience always sighs at the sight 
of a roll of manuscript, I am convinced that intelligent persons 
prefer to have a speaker really say something, rather than enter¬ 
tain them with shouting and acting. My last speech in the city of 
New York was at that marvelous gathering of 17,000 persons at 
Madison Square Garden on October 24, news of which was nearly 
blacked out by the press. 

On an upstate tour from Buffalo to Albany beginning October 15, 
I spoke four times to audiences of a few hundred persons in small 
and rather obscure halls. There was a distinct air of fear and 
repression. "Tree” Americans slipped in almost furtively and whis¬ 
pered many stories of how the industries of Rochester and Syracuse 
threatened their workers. In Albany political pressure was tense. 
While the press was/courteous, we evidently were permitted just to 
touch the edges of real publicity. 

I realized from this how much money and effort in halls, adver¬ 
tisement and personal contacts was needed to get our message over 
to the mass of voters. Once reached even in small groups, they were 
eager and enthusiastic. They listened, leaning forward wiih rapt 
faces. But they and we were gripped by defeatism. Tom Dewey 
and Joe Hanley, the Republican candidates, could talk to ten thou¬ 
sands while we spoke to a hundred. Even if they said nothing, 
which they often did, their message reached every end of the state. 
Senator Lehman and his Democratic Party friends did not have 
to go hungry in order for him comfortably to cover the state. I 
winced at our little collections for expenses at meetings; they drew 
blood. My colleagues, like John McManus, Frank Scheiner and 
George Murphy, spent day and night in personal contacts and con¬ 
versation while I slept with guilty conscience. We needed a hundred 
workers where we had one. 

I had another handicap and paradox. Of the utter unfitness of 
Hanley for public office, especially after his notorious letter reveal- 
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ing disreputable political bargaining came to light while I was in 
Albany, there was not the slightest doubt. Lehman was different. 
He was an honest man and wealthy; he had behind him a fairly 
good record of public service. Yet he ought not to sit in tlie United 
States Senate because he represented finance and foreign invest¬ 
ment, and because of this was frantically backing Truman in the 
Korean crime which Big Business precipitated. 

All that my candidacy, however, could possibly accomplish, in 
the immediate present, would be to draw enough votes from w^ar- 
monger Lehman to replace him with a venal politician. Many 
voters were indignant at this prospect, and some accused me of 
being deliberately a catspaw or at best of poor judgment. For a time 
the political leaders were worried over this; and this angle gave 
me more publicity than any other. 

Yet, I am sure, I was right to persist, and that even the threat 
of Hanley was not worse than that of World War; and that over¬ 
whelming defeat today of my fight for peace and civil rights would 
some day prove worth while. 

The ten speeches I made in this campaign were based on three 
themes, represented by my talk on "Peace and Civil Rights” at 
Madison Square Garden; my address on "The American Way of 
Life” at the Brooklyn and Queens rallies; and my lecture on "Har¬ 
lem” at tlie Golden Gate Ballroom. All my other speeches were 
combinations and adaptations of these. 

For the seven broadcasts, I adopted another method: I planned 
a connected series of expositions on the underlying basis of the de¬ 
mand for peace and civil rights, emphasizing in succession the rule 
of propaganda, the misconception of property, and the concept of 
democracy. Tliese were interlarded between. two general state¬ 
ments, one delivered on television, and one in our final symposium. 
My main thesis was thus summed up: 

"The most sinister evil of this day is the widespread con¬ 
viction that war is inevitable and that there is no time left for 
discussion. It is doubtful if the mass of Americans who accept 
this judgment realize just what its implications are. War is 
physical force exercised by men and machines on other men 
so as to compel submission to the will of the victors. Unques- 
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tionably in primitive times there were repeated occasions 
when such recourse to force was the only path to social pro¬ 
gress. But as civilization has progressed and included larger and 
larger masses of men and portions of the earth, two things have 
become increasingly clear: one, that the costs of war have be¬ 
come too great for any nation to pay no matter what the al¬ 
ternative; and two, that in war as now carried on, there can be 
no victorious party. In modern world war all contestants lose 
and not only lose the immediate causes of strife, but cripple 
the fundamental bases of human culture."’ 

On the whole I enjoyed this unique excursion into political ac¬ 
tivity. I encountered little open race prejudice, although of comrse 
few New Yorkers wanted to be represented in Washington by a 
Negro—beaiuse of their prejudice and also because they suspected 
I was more Negro than American. To counteract this at least in 
part, 1 made no appeal to the Negro vote as such. I wanted the 
people of New York to know that as Senator I would represent the 
interests of the state and not merely those of one minority group. 
At the same time I knew, and Negroes knew, that I would regard 
Negro emancipation as a prime prerequisite to American freedom. 
The Negro voter of Harlem was in a quandary; he knew that no 
candidate would defend Negro rights as I would; he also knew 
I would be defeated and that he must depend on Lehman or Han¬ 
ley. His path was cloudy. 

Above all, I was amazed and exasperated by the overwhelming 
use and influence of money in politics. Millionaires and corpora¬ 
tions, not record and logic, defeated Marcantonio. Dewey could af¬ 
ford to spend $35,000 for one day on radio; when friends of mine 
the nation over sent $600 to fmther my campaign, it represented 
more honesty and guts than all the millions spent on Lehman and 
Hanley. Small wonder the result of this election throughout the 
land sounded like a “tale told by an idiot.” 

Five million persons voted in this election; of these, 4 per cent 
voted for me (15 per cent in Harlem), which was far more than I 
expected. More than a million of the voters stayed away from the 
polls. 

After a great social effort like the election of 1950, one must 
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feel the let-down. Even the victors gain less than they wish, while 
the losers wonder if it was worth all the effort, all tlie worry, all 
the breathless disappointed hope. Yet there is a sense in which no 
sound effort is in vain, least of all a struggle with high ideal and 
personal integrity. One feels that, in the end, all of this can never 
be lost; that somehow, somewhere, whatever was fine and noble 
in this campaign will triumph; and what was vicious and low will 
remain contemptible, no matter what the returns may say. 

Of course I was disgusted at the re-election of an acknowledged 
demagogue and opportunist like Thomas Dewey as governor of the 
Empire State and the continued threat of his elevation to presi¬ 
dency. I was insulted to know that two million New Yorkers wanted 
a man like Joe Hanley to be continued in public oflSce. I was sorry 
to see Herbert Lehman go back to Washington to work to keep us 
in war and chains. But most of all I could not understand how a 
sane and intelligent electorate could reward the brave, lone fight 
of Vito Marcantonio with defeat. It just did not make sense. But 
dollars did it—just plain cash to purchase the election of as reac¬ 
tionary and characterless a nonentity as ever sat in Congress. 

As for myself, having never expected anything but defeat I 
would not have been surprised if no more than 10,000 persons had 
voted for me. I was astonished by a vote of 205,729, a vote from 
men and women of courage, without the j)rejudice against colc»: 
which I always expect and usually experience. This meant that 
these faced poverty and jail to stand and be counted for Peace 
and Civil Rights. For this I was happy. 

I had slapped no backs during the campaign which I had not 
slapped before; I had begged no man for his vote as a personal 
favor; I had asked no vote simply because f was black. It was a 
fine adventure. But it proved only a prelude to the most extraor¬ 
dinary experience of my life: my indictment as a criminal. 



chapter 7: The Indictment 


The first letter from the Departmeat of Justice to the Peace Infor¬ 
mation Center was received August, 1950. It read: 

"The Peace Information Center is engaged in activities within 
the United States which require its registration with the De¬ 
partment under tlie terms of the Foreign Agents Registration 
Act of 1938, as amended. There is enclosed for your informa¬ 
tion in this respect a pamphlet which contains a reprint of the 
Act, together with the rules and regulations prescribed there¬ 
under by the Attorney General. . . . 

"In view of the length of time that has elapsed since the 
Peace Information Center has been acting as an agent of a 
foreign principal without having filed its registration statement 
as required by law, it is expected that the registration state¬ 
ment will be submitted forthwith.** 

The executive secretary, Abbott Simon, replied August 18, saying 
that I was out of the country but was expected to return in the 
near future, and that I would immediately take up the matter with 
the Department after returning. On August 21 the Department 
informed us that the absence from the United States of any officer 
of an "agent of a foreign principaF would not relieve the agent from 
the obligation to file a registration statement. Mr. Simon answered 
two days later, saying, in part: 

'The Peace Information Center is American in its conception 
and formation. Its activities were intended to and do relate 

il 
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only to the people of the United States. It acts for and is re¬ 
sponsible only to itself and to the people of this country. It 
has never agreed, either by contract or otherwise, to act as a 
‘publicity agent' for a ‘foreign principal' as defined in the Act, 
nor does it purport or assume to act as one. 

“Since the Peace Information Center acts only for itself and 
has no ‘foreign principal,' you can well realize our inability to 
understand the basis for your request that we register pursuant 
to the terms of the Foreign Agents Registration Act." 

At the same time, Mr. Simon sent our attorney, Gloria Agrin, to 
Washington, and she verbally and in writing, reiterated the posi¬ 
tion of the Peace Information Center: 

“The Peace Information Center was conceived and formed 
by a group of American citizens, apprehensive lest the growing 
tensions among the goverments of tlie world burst into a ter¬ 
rible conflagration which might well snuff out civilization as 
we know it. They believed that the overwhelming desire of 
the American people was for peace. They also believed that the 
avoidance of the mass destruction and human misery of a 
Third World War was dependent, in large measure, on the 
expression by the American people of their desire for peace. 
They conceived that the Peace Information Center would serve 
the American people by informing them of the issues of peace; 
by making available to them data concerning the great strug¬ 
gles being carried on for tlie maintenance of international 
peace; and by providing the means and forums for expressing 
their desire for peace. 

“The inference which you and the Department have made 
seems to be founded only on the fact that there are people 
throughout the world who may have, and be expressing, ideas 
and concepts similar to those expressed by the Peace Informa¬ 
tion Center. In fact, it might even be surprising to find that 
this were not so. The minds and desires of men have always 
transcended national barriers. This is so in every field of en¬ 
deavor, whether it be art, music, literature, science, or politics. 
Respect for an Einstein, a Mann, a Picasso, a Pasteur, or a 
Disraeli, has never been diminished by the fact that they were 
not American aborigines, nor has esteem for their ideas les¬ 
sened. It would seem, therefore, to be a startlingly new pattern 
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of reasoning that any idea or activity which i§ not indigenous 
to, and confined to, the United States, will subject its holder 
to the inference that he acts for some person abroad. Con¬ 
comitantly, such a concept would limit the thought processes 
of American citizens to the four corners of the United States 
boundaries."’ 

On September 19, Mr. Foley of the Department of Justice wrote 
us that the Centers registration “should be submitted without 
further delay” and added, “Again let me stress the point that regis¬ 
tration under the act is in no way intended to interfere with the 
operation of the Peace Information Center in its present program.” 

Miss Agrin told tlie Department, September 29, that I, as well as 
several other officers of the Peace Information Center, strongly 
desired to discuss the matter further with them, and wanted to 
arrange a conference; but that since I was standing for election to 
the United Slates Senate 1 wished the conference postponed 
until after election day. “If you feel that the matter cannot wait 
until then he has informed me that he will be available after Octo¬ 
ber 26.” 

The Department replied that “no useful purpose would be served 
in any further discussion, consequently it is requested that the 
registration statement of the Peace Information Center be sub¬ 
mitted without further delay.” 

I then took over the correspondence myself and wrote to the 
Attorney-General, October, 1950: 

“I cannot but feel that, in a matter of such serious concern, 
Mr. Foley’s denial to me of an opportunity to be heard must 
necessarily reflect adversely upon the Department of Justice. I 
should think that the possible consequences of an unjustified 
enforcement of the Act, would impel the Justice Department 
to bend every effort to make certain of its conclusions. The 
Department’s arbitrary and capricious refusal to confer with 
me compels me to infer that either the Department is unaware 
of the import of the statute which it seeks to enforce, or that it 
is unwise enough to deal cavalierly with the rights of American 
citizens. . . . 

“Although, as you know, I am a candidate for the U.S. Senate 
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from the State of New York, and, therefore, am laboring under 
a heavy schedule, I shall seek to accommodate myself to any 
date you may set, if it is at all possible.” 

Tliis letter brought no answer, but later we heard that a 
Washington Grand Jury was investigating the possible violation 
of the Foreign Agents Registration Act, and that our case was 
under consideration. While in Washington on another matter, in 
January, 1951, Miss Agrin met John Rogge emerging from the 
Grand Jury room. It was hard to say which was the more surprised. 
Rogge blurted out that he would dislike very much to appear as 
witness against us, which was our first intimation tliat he was the 
informer; a man who had been our associate and responsible for 
our original organization. Miss Agrin started to ask why, then, 
Rogge felt impelled to appear against us in any event; but she 
desisted and merely reported the incident. I wrote to the Depart¬ 
ment, sending copies of the letter lo both McGrath and Foley: 

“This is surprising to me, in the light of the fact that the 
Peace Information Center and your department were engaged 
in discussions concerning the position of your department that 
this organization was obliged to register pursuant to the terms 
of this law. , . . 

“Furthermore, it seems to me that the entire matter is now 
moot and academic, since the governing body of the Peace 
Information Center, on October 12, 1950, voted to disband the 
organization, which since then has been in the process of wind¬ 
ing up its affairs and has undertaken and conducted no new 
business. Even this last process, I believe, is ^11 but completed. 

“In any case, however, I again urge the importance of a dis¬ 
cussion with you in which I may have the opportunity to 
participate. Any confusion as to the position either of the 
Department of Justice or the Peace Information Center may, 
in this way, be clarified, and both the Government and the 
organization save the unpleasantness and expense of unneces¬ 
sary legal contests.” 

We were informed February 2 that dissolution of an organiza¬ 
tion did not relieve it or its officers from complying with the pro- 
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visions of the Act. Finally, on February 9, we were notified that 
the Grand Jury in Washington had indicted the Peace Information 
Center and its oflScers for “failure to register as agent of a foreign 
principal.” 

The indictment said in part; 

“Continuously during the period from April 3, 1950 to and 
including the date of the return of this indictment, Peace Infor¬ 
mation Center has been an agent of a foreign principal, because 
within the United States (1) it has acted as, and has held it¬ 
self out to be a publicity agent for; (2) it has reported informa¬ 
tion to; and (3) it has acted at the request of, the Committee 
of the World Congress of the Defenders of Peace and its suc¬ 
cessor the World Peace Council. . . 

The Bill of Particulars added: 

“During the period mentioned in the indictment, the officers, 
directors and representatives of the Peace Information Center, 
at the request of its said foreign principal, published and dis¬ 
seminated in the United States the 'Stockholm Peace Appeal’ 
and related information pertaining primarily to prohibition of 
the use of atomic weapons as instruments of war. . . 

To this indictment the Peace Information Center replied in a 
release to the public, setting forth the truth about the organization: 

“For the information of the public, the facts concerning the 
indictment of the officials of the Peace Information Center 
should be clarified. These five persons are not accused of trea¬ 
son or conspiracy against the United States. The Government 
admits that tlie activities of this organization in advocating 
peace and circulating petitions on the atom bomb were legal 
exercises of citizens’ rights. The Department of Justice has 
indicted them not for these acts but for refusing to declare that 
in its activities the Center was acting as an agent of a foreign 
person or foreign organization. This the accused vehemently 
deny. They declare that in their work for peace through this 
Center they were acting as Americans for America, and that 
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their work was supported by funds raised solely in the United 
States. 

‘The defendants deny that Peace is a foreign idea; but they 
gladly admit that they gathered and publicized ideas and 
news of action for peace from everywhere they could obtain 
them. They assert that any attempts to curtail such free inter¬ 
change of thought, opinion and Liowledge of fact the world 
over is clearly an interference with the constitutional rights of 
Americans citizens. The function of this Center was to give to 
the citizens of this country those facts concerning the world¬ 
wide efforts for peace which the American press for the most 
part was ignoring or suppressing. It did this with the same 
object that other Americans have spread information of medical 
advance, efforts for labor uplift, scientific discoveries, plans 
for housing, suppression of crime and education of youth. The 
United States has as yet laid no embargo on the importation 
of ideas, or knowledge of international effort for social uplift; 
and surely there can be today no greater need for information 
than in the peace movement and the effort to remove the hor¬ 
rible threat of a Third World War.” 

Our board of advisors had voted October 12 to dissolve the 
Center. We had no intention of running counter to tlie govern¬ 
ment, but only wished to make it clear that we did not believe we 
should register under the law. But closing the.ofiice of such a move¬ 
ment takes time. Letters kept pouring in asking for petitions, ask¬ 
ing about further peace congresses, asking what anyone could do 
to help. We answered the letters and used our remaining stock of 
stationery for this correspondence. We tried to break our lease on 
the office, but could not do this immediately. Above all we tried to 
turn all public interest in peace into other channels: into local peace 
organizations and especially toward a second world peace congress 
to be held in England. A special committee was organized for this 
end, and they opened a separate office. But all this closing activity 
was held against us eventually by the Government as evidence of 
our deliberate flouting of orders. The Department of Justice thus 
assumed that our real crime was peace and not foreign agency. It 
was reiterated that the Peace Information Center continued to exist 
until the indictment was handed down in February, 1951. 
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February 9th had already been chosen by us as a rather special 
day. Wc had told only our immediate families that we were going 
to be married. True, the papers carried an “unconfirmed rumor,” 
but we had made no announcement. We were not planning a wed¬ 
ding. I intended to telephone a few intimate friends and invite 
them out to my home in St. Albans, Long Island, the evening of 
February 27th. And after a quiet ceremony we would immediately 
fly to the Bahamas where W. E. B. s grandfather Du Bois was born. 
It was on the birthday dinner February 23rd that we wanted to 
focus public attention. Therefore we planned to get our marriage 
license and the wedding ring well ahead of time. Also we would 
go for the first to Queens County Court House rather than to the 
City Hall in New York. Wc had set aside Monday morning, Febru¬ 
ary 9th, for these preliminaries. 

It was a beautiful, cold, clear day and 1 was up early. He was 
coming out from New York and would meet me at Sutphin Boule¬ 
vard at ten o’clock. Everybody knows W. E. B.'s reputation for 
promptness and I found myself at the last minute running for the 
bus. I was not late, but as always he was waiting for me. He had 
already walked over to the Court House and located the license 
bureau. 

Notwithstanding this fact I don’t think the clerk in charge thought 
us particularly bright. I giggled as I copied one of the sheets, thus 
acutely embarrassing my husband-to-be. The whole thing seemed 
pretty complicated and we both resolved never to go through that 
again! But when we came outside the sun was shining brighter 
than ever. The trip in town to Cartier’s was very short. There we 
matched my engagement ring with a wedding band which we left 
for inscribing. 

“Now,” he said, “let’s have a celebration luncheon!” 

Cartier s is just around the corner from Henri’s, and French res¬ 
taurants are always high in W. E. B.’s favor. And he is loved by the 
waiters because he consults them in French, giving his undivided 
attention to their words and following their recommendations. On 
this day our dessert was crepes suzette, which lends the final glow 
of satisfaction to any meal. It must have been three-thirty when we 
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left Henri s and walked slowly back to Fifth Avenue. There he 
took the bus downtown to his office and I went uptown to look 
at an advertised apartment and for a visit to tlie tailor for a suit 
fitting. 

About seven-thirty I was back at home. The house was dark and 
as I switched on the lights I thought happily of how before so very 
long he would always be home waiting for me. It was a silly thought 
but I remember how it flitted through my mind. I wanted no din¬ 
ner so I turned immediately to other things. In the course of the 
evening I called a friend and asked for the exact address of a 
mutual friend at that time in Paris. I found the friend strangely 
unresponsive and impertinently inquisitive. "Well, what’s the matter 
with her?” I asked myself impatiently. After she had made two or 
tliree utterly meaningless remarks, I hung up. 

When the phone rang around nine-thirty I knew it was W. E. B. 
I answered and started talking gayly. No, the apartment wouldn’t 
do . . . the suit was coming along fine, etc., etc. Now, W. E. B. is 
not the world s most eloquent phone conversationalist, but after 
a moment I was struck by the unusual silence on his part. When 
I paused he said something I didn’t understand at all. Wliat came 
later has completely wiped whatever it was from my memory, but 
I remember asking, "What? What did you say?” He answered with 
a question, "Haven’t you heard?” 

"Haven’t I heard what?” 

"We’ve been indicted—the Peace Information Center—arraigned 
in Washington next Friday.” 

For once his clipped, precise words failed to convey meaning! 
I heard, yet I stood shaking my head. I must have mumbled some¬ 
thing. He named the four indicted with him. Then I had hung up 
and was sitting on the edge of my bed staring at the wall. Indicted! 
That really meant arrested—summoned to Washington—a trial! 
Jail! Maybe they wouldn’t allow bail! Waves of thought struck me 
now with full force. By the time I dialed his number my vision 
had cleared and my voice was steady. 

"Dear,” I said, "this changes our plans. We must be married 
right away.” 

Now it was his turn to exclaim, "What did you say?” 

This, I knew, was no time for maidenly coyness. I did not want 
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to let him know the terror which had engulfed me~him in jail 
where only a wife would be permitted entrance. With him in jail, 
only a wife could carry the case to the people. 1 must he in a posi¬ 
tion to stand at his side—this I felt was essential. Without being 
emotional I managed to sound convincing enough now for him to 
say we’d discuss it further in the morning. Tlien he told me sooth¬ 
ingly to go to bed and ‘‘not worry/’ 

By morning 1 had a program worked out. 

The next few days were crammed full of action. Outwardly my 
attention was focused on the Birthday Dinner. News of the indict¬ 
ment electrified Harlem. Now invitations began to move at an 
accelerated pace. Space for the Dinner Committee had been 
donated by the African Art Shop on 125th Street and now the 
phone rang continuously with requests for dinner reservations. 
From all over New York the little white cards began coming in. We 
sent out an S.O.S. for assistance to get out the mailing. 

Wednesday evening, February 14th, at the home of Reverend 
Edward McGowan, we were married. The witnesses were my son, 
David, and a close mutual friend. Neither knew until that moment 
why we asked them to accompany us to the Bronx. They assumed 
that the call had something to do with the indictment and needed 
no urging. After the short ceremony I returned to St. Albans and 
W. E. B. to his apartment on Edgecombe Avenue. 

Thursday at twelve-thirty, three defendants, Kyrle Elkin, Abbott 
Simon and Sylvia Soloff, with the lawyers, took the train to Wash¬ 
ington. David went along to be of assistance if needed. Mrs. Eliza¬ 
beth Moos was still in Europe and W. E. B. had a speaking engage¬ 
ment that night. He was to fly down. 

The meeting was at a large union hall in East New York. Vito 
Marcantonio presided. He knew we had to catch a plane and so 
placed W. E. B. in the first half of the program, but the usual forth¬ 
right, precise voice of the ex-Congressman faltered as he introduced 
the chief speaker, and the audience rose to its feet without the usual 
scraping and bustle. Almost in silence those assembled paid sincere 
tribute to that man who the next morning must defend their rights 
in a Federal Court. He employed no histrionics that night, asked 
for no personal consideration. He talked simply and directly of the 
struggle for peace which we, the people, must wage. I saw tears in 
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the eyes of those who shook his hand afterwards. 

We caught the eleven-twenty plane for Washington and were 
warmly welcomed at the airport by the others. 1 use the adjective 
‘‘warmly’’ though it is inadequate to describe the close, sensitive 
relation which typified this group from the very beginning. It 
was after one o’clock and they had all had a long and trying day, 
but they were cheerfully alert and solicitous only about us. 

We had made reservations at tlie Dunbar Hotel. This is a Negro 
hotel in segregated Washington, operating under extreme difficulties 
with all the odds against it. Police had raided the place a few 
nights before. As I remember, no infringement of the law was found 
but the management had been accused and guests were routed 
out of bed. We were caught in a quandary. Five defendants and 
a battery of lawyers would be involved in our case; four of the 
defendants and the New York lawyers were white; one of the 
defendants and the W^ashington law firm were Negro. Tlie matter of 
where we would lodge in Washington during what would probably 
be a long trial was a question. Everybody agreed that it would be 
most convenient to put up at the same place. None of the defend¬ 
ants were familiar with criminal proceedings; they were ignorant as 
to courtroom etiquette, had little idea what to expect. Since they 
were charged with a blanket indictment there was the natural 
tendency to “stick together.” 

And so for this first night which w'ould usher in our day of uncer¬ 
tainty we took the course offering the least resistance. Six white and 
three Negro Americans summarily called to their capital city to 
answer criminal charges asked the small, crowded Negro hotel to 
take them in. The Dunbar courteously obliged ’and gave the best 
their facilities afforded. 

Two taxis set us down in front of the hotel in short order. Iimnedi- 
ately the attorneys, Miss Gloria Agrin, Bernard Jaffe and Stanley 
Faulkner gave W.E.B. a quick summary-of how things stood at the 
moment. Then everybody insisted that he go to bed. We were to 
be in court at nine-thirty. David grinned at me sympathetically 
while Abbott accompanied my husband to his room. After a few 
minutes Abbott joined us in Kyrle’s room where we settled down for 
a long and detailed discussion. 

The room was small and soon “smoke-filled”; the one radiator 
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was cold. Yet the sky outside was gray before we separated. As a 
matter of fact, neither Abbott nor David went to bed at all. They 
secured a typewriter from the hotel clerk and worked right through 
the dawn. 

Yet we were simply a casual, pleasant group of guests which 
gathered in the hotel lobby at eight o’clock that morning. The 
hotel ‘lunch room” was not yet opened and so we traveled to the 
Pennsylvania Station where we found places at the lunch counter 
and had coffee. We had managed to stick together—the hard way. 

A half hour later we mounted the stone steps to the Federal Dis¬ 
trict Court. It is an imposing building with high columns. As we 
reached the statue of Abraham Lincoln, located midway up the 
broad staircase, 1 saw cameras pointing in our direction. I looked 
up at the rugged, sorrowing face of Lincoln and proudly slipped 
my hand through the arm of W. E. B. Du Bois. 



Chapters: The Birthday Dinner 


Febbuaky is to me an unusual month, as indeed it is to many others. 
It is the month of St. Valentine s day as well as that of the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln and George Washington. Neither Frederick 
Douglass nor Booker T. Washington knew the exact dates of their 
births, but by long consent the birthdays of both of these great 
Negro leaders have been celebrated in February. Carter Woodson, 
the Negro historian, on tliis account placed tlie celebration of Negro 
History Week in this month. In this month I was born, and gradu¬ 
ally its advent took on increasingly solemn and fateful significance 
in my life. I was not only getting older, but now passing the limits 
which folklore custom had long alloted to human existence. 

In 1950 the month had for me added meaning. I was a widower. 
The wife of fifty-three years lay buried in the New England hills 
beside her first-born boy. I was lonesome because so many boy¬ 
hood friends had died, and because a certain illogical reticence on 
my part had never brought me many intimate friends. But there 
was a young woman, a minister s daughter, to whom I had been a 
sort of father confessor in literary affairs and diflBculties of life for 
many years, especially after her father’s death fifteen years ago. I 
knew her hardships and I had rejoiced in her successes. Shkley 
Graham, with her beautiful martyr complex, finally persuaded her¬ 
self that I needed her help and companionship, as I certainly did; 
so we decided to get married a few days after my next birthday, 
which gave it added significance. 

Preparations for the dinner to be held at the Essex House were 
going unusually well. E. Franklin Frazier of Howard University, 
a sociologist and colleague, was Chairman of the Dinner Commit¬ 
tee; Walter Beekman, my friend and dentist for thirty-five years, 

•e 
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was treasurer, and my cousin, Alice Burghardt Crawford, was the 
active secretary. The list of sponsors was imposing and growing 
daily. Before the indictment about three hundred people had made 
reservations and paid in over $2,000. 

Then came a strange series of events: on February 9th I was in¬ 
dicted for an alleged crime; on February 14th, I was married 
secretly to Shirley, lest if I were found guilty she might have no 
right to visit me in jail; February 16th I was arraigned in Wash¬ 
ington and on February 19th, four days before the dinner, the 
hotel at which the dinner was planned cancelled our contract by 
telegram saying: 

“Pursuant to our rules and regulations and for other sufiBcient 
reasons we hereby advise you that reservation of our facilities for 
Friday evening, February 23rd f«r the W. E. B. Du Bois testimonial 
dinner is cancelled. Deposit is being returned. Vincent J. Coyle, 
Vice President and Managing Director, Essex House Hotel, Inc."" 

The Essex House, on Central Park South, is a successful corpora¬ 
tion, directed by the president of the Arnold Constable store, 
which is rated as worth seven and a half million dollars. Several 
bank directors are also on the board, especially directors of the 
Sterling National Bank and Trust Company, besides commercial 
corporations, railroads and oil wells. The hotel is mortgaged for 
five million dollars to one of the great railroad chains of America. 
It is aflShated with the New York City Hotel Association, which lays 
down a common policy for its members, not mandatory but en¬ 
forced by strong pressure. It covers such matters as rates, food, 
labor policies, rents, etc. 

Its organ is the Hotel World Review, The policy of this review 
is close co-operation with the Department of Justice and the F.B.I. 
On December 10, 1949, it printed the Attorney-Generars “subver¬ 
sive list,"" and warned against serving any organizations on this 
list, referring to peace meetings at two hotels as giving the hotels 
“unfavorable publicity.” It went on to say that any hotel serving 
these organizations might incur “a definite cloud of suspicion"" and 
get into “serious trouble"" with the government. 

We had five days before the dinner to find a place to ent^tain 
our 300 guests. In addition to this, our three speakers, Charlotte 
Hawkins Brown, Mordecai Johnson, and Rabbi Hillel Silver, hastily 
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declined to appear. Some of the sponsors withdrew, but I do not 
know how many of the original list remained. 

1 can stand a good deal, and have done so during my life; but 
this experience was rather more than I felt like bearing, especially 
as the blows continued to fall: my colored graduate fraternity, 
which I had helped found forty years ago, voted down a birthday 
greeting to me, and accompanied the action by bitter criticism 
in its private debate on the matter. In Washington I had been 
finger-printed, handcuffed, bailed and remanded for trial. I was 
more than ready to drop all thought of the birthday dinner. 

But my remaining friends said No! I could do no less than stand 
beside them, although without Shirley’s faith and strength I prob¬ 
ably would not have allowed the dinner to take place. Franklin 
Frazier, the chairman, stood firm. He said the dinner must and 
would go on. 

There ensued a period of wild search for a place of meeting; of 
securing other speakers and of notifying participants. Subtly the 
whole picture changed; instead of a polite, friendly social gesture, 
this dinner became a fight for civil rights, and into the seats of 
timid and withdrawing guests slipped a new set of firmer men and 
women who were willing to face even the United States govern¬ 
ment in my defense and for the preservation of American freedom. 
They carried on the battle while I sat uneasily in the background. 

The program was hastily rearranged. No white downtown hotel 
would harbor us, and turning to Harlem we found Small’s Paradise, 
well-known to the cabaret world, much too small but with a pro¬ 
prietor willing and eager even to lose money by the ventmre. 
Belford Lawson, head of the Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity, volun¬ 
teered and made a fighting speech; Paul Robeson spoke coura¬ 
geously and feelingly. A strong letter from Judge Hubert Delany 
vas read. Franklin Frazier presided and spoke. The room was 
crowded to suffocation, and many could not get to their seats. But 
the spirit was what the Germans call‘ffeicrlich!” Finally, amid cheers, 
birthday cakes and flowers, I made my speech. There were about 
700 persons present who paid $6,557 in dinner fees and donations. 

All the speeches were brave and clear. The audience of familiar 
and unknown faces was inspiring. There were so many birthday 
cakes that hundreds marched around while Shirley cut them 
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pieces. Letters and cablegrams from the ends of the civilized 
world were read,* and although afterward I crept to bed with 
influenza, 1 was glad that we had stood to our guns and faced 
an accusing world. 

Then, after repeating our marriage in public ceremony, Shirley 
and I flew to Nassau. We did not know if tlie government would 
allow this trip, but no opposition was offered, and the sunshine 
and emerald sea healed us both at least of our more superficial 
wounds. 

Our reception by the inhabitants was deeply cordial, as if to 
returning natives. We traced the wanderings of the white revolu¬ 
tionary loyalist Du Boises. We found the landgrants to them by 
Governor Dunmore of Virginia, and we imagined the first journey' 
of the little mulattoes Alexander and John Du Bois to the United 
States in 1818. We came home in their tracks and spent the spring 
campaigning for freedom. 

COMMENT 

We did have a big wedding after all. On the morning of the hear¬ 
ing in Washington, standing on the steps of the Federal District 
Court, I gave the details to a sympathetic Afro-American reporter. 
And so, along with the story of the arraignment, the newspapers 
announced that we were to be married February 27th in “the bride's 
Long Island home.” When arranging for bail, our Washington at¬ 
torneys, Cobb, Hayes and Howard, put in the special request that 
Dr. Du Bois be allowed to travel to the Bahamas on a wedding 
trip for which reservations.had already been made. To insure this 
permission, Mr. Perry Howard, Jr., son of the Mississippi Repub¬ 
lican National Committeeman, presented himself as personal bonds¬ 
man for my husband. 

We returned to New York, to the dismay and confusion caused 
by the Essex House cancellation of the Birthday Dinner, to the 
frantic search for another place, to the awakening of Harlem's pride 
which swamped the Dinner Committee with more paid dinner 
reservation than could possibly be accommodated. Reporters came 
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out to St. Albans, News Reel called for permission to take pictures 
of the marriage, friends offered to decorate my house; wedding 
presents began to arrive. From Baltimore, Mrs. Yolande Du Bois 
Williams, W. E. B.’s only daughter, wrote that she would be up to 
the dinner and would stay over for the wedding; similar notes came 
from friends all up and down the eastern seaboard. I found myself 
trying to make up a list of guests for a caterer and choosing deco¬ 
rations for the cake. 

Meanwhile New Yorkers were enjoying typical Februaiy weather. 
On Wednesday night, February 21st, W. E. B. went out in a bliz¬ 
zard of rain and snow for a big A.L.F. rally in Harlem. He ex¬ 
pected to address empty benches surrounding a small knot of faith¬ 
ful standbys. Not only was the Golden Gate auditorium filled with 
an enthusiastic crowd but at the close of tlie meeting he was pre¬ 
sented with two dozen long-stemmed red roses and a huge tliree- 
tier birthday cake. It took two men to carry the cake up to his 
apartment. My poor darling was so overwhelmed that his voice 
on the phone sounded plaintive: “What shall I do with it?” I sug¬ 
gested that he call up Harlem Hospital the first thing in the morn¬ 
ing and he went to bed somewhat relieved. 

The Eighty-Third Birthday Dinner was an event none of us will 
ever forget. So much valor, good will and happy wishes were packed 
into Small’s Paradise that night that the walls expanded. We solved 
the problem of the many birthday cakes necessary to hold eighty- 
three candles by cutting them right there so that everybody shared 
in their creamy richness. It was after midnight before the last 
well-wisher left the platform. W. E. B. had been beaming all eve¬ 
ning but now I saw lines of exhaustion in his face. His voice was 
hoarse but he was still jubilant: 

“You and Yolande must come and have breakfast with me Sun¬ 
day morning!” 

Every woman will understand my dilemma. The “big wedding” 
was Tuesday night; I was going away on my honeymoon; I had 
a thousand things to do that week-end. 

Yet, Sunday morning, there we were sipping the famous Du Bois 
coflFee. Everything went famously until, without warning, W. E. B. 
dropped his after-breakfast cigarette and said his head was aching. 
We insisted on his lying down while we cleaned up the dishes. He 
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stretched out on the couch and continued sharing in the conversa¬ 
tion. When we had finished he told me to ‘run along.” I elicited the 
promise from him that he would telephone Dr. Carey. He might 
drop by during the afternoon. Yolande had to get back to her high 
school teaching job. We left the apartment about two o'clock. 

Before night Dr. Carey ordered W. E. B. to bed. Mental strain, 
exposure to bad weather, extreme fatigue had brought him down 
with what threatened to be pneumonia. Of course he didn't tell me 
all this when I phoned but what he did say and the way he sounded 
so alarmed me that Monday morning I was back at the apartment. 
Until tlie arrival of the doctor the prospect for our Tuesday wed¬ 
ding looked dim. Dr. Carev was optimistic. 

“It s sunshine and rest you need more than anything else. We'll 
keep yon in bed until tomorrow evening. I can bolster you up so 
you’ll be able to get to St. Albans. Then off you go to the land of 
sunshine. As soon as you reach Nassau put yourself in the hands of 
a physician. Til guarante e that in a week's time you'll be fully 
recovered.” 

One hour before the wedding guests arrived I was certain the 
whole thing was a mistake. Everything was wrong. Yet, miracu¬ 
lously things did fall into place. W. E, B. was, as usual, well ahead 
of lime. lie was faultlessly attired in gleaming black and white and 
looked like his usual self. However, he went immediately to my 
spare room to lay down. Flowers filled the house, candles flickered, 
soft music and the low murmur of voices. Yolande had pulled my 
dress over my head and then stood back saying nice things. Eight- 
thirty- timr; for the ceiemony—and no preacher! As the moments 
dragge d I began getting frantic, but word reached me that W. E. B. 
was qiLle calm and unperturbed. For once he was not upset by 
tardine::s! 

“We don’t have to be married twice. Tonight we leave on our 
honeymoon I That's enough for me!” David reported his words to 
me and added, “Relax, mamma. Reverend McGowan will be here.” 

Somebody suggested a minister who lived across the street, but 
since the license had already been signed and witnessed I knew 
we couldn't call him in. 

Eventually, Rev. McGowan got there. The friend driving him 
out to Long Island thought he knew the way. They wound up some- 
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where in the vicinity of the United Nations! 

And so, preceded by Yolande as my matron-of-honor, accompanied 
by my son, in a bower of flowers, surrounded by friends and witli 
music in tlie air, for the second time we promised to '‘love and 
cherish.” Then everybody kissed us, there was the cake cutting, 
the change into traveling suits and the dash for La Guardia Field. 

Not until the plane was lifting itself from the ground did we 
remember something: 

‘‘My God, we forgot the sandwiches!” 

The gleaming bridal table with its huge white cake, bowl of 
sparkling punch, platters of toasted sandwiches and plates of dainty 
canapes floated in front of us. We saw our friends back there in St. 
Albans still spooning velvety ice cream! I groaned. Neither of us 
had eaten that day—W. E. B. because the doctor had ordered a 
fast and I because there had been no time for anything except a 
hasty cup of coffee that morning. Our caterer friend had prepared a 
special box filled with delicacies which we were to take with us. 
Who, I wondered dismally, would enjoy the contents of that box? 
(Which reminds me, who did?) 

“Do you suppose the stewardess could bring us anything?” I 
asked hopefully. 

She brought two cups of lukewarm coffee. I took one sip and 
shuddered. It was not Du Bois coffee. ' 

Then he took my hand. And my fingers closed about his wrist 
—the wrist encircled a few days before by iron manacles. Down 
there on the earth now rapidly falling away from us THEY were 
waiting! We were flying away now only because in Washington 
another man stood pledged to forfeit his Treedom as a bond for our 
return. This moment only was ours—our honeymooM. We had our 
honeymoon! We would breakfast in Nassau! 



chapter Q: An Indicted Criminal 


Up to this time my experience with courts of law had been lim¬ 
ited. In my home in western Massachusetts we had deep respect for 
law and legal processes. To be arrested was in itself a serious mat¬ 
ter which involved social condemnation. We assumed that no one 
was ever arrested without suflRcient cause. Among my playmates 
were the daughters of Justin Dewey, a prominent lawyer who after¬ 
ward became a judge of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. I 
remember him as a portentous figure to whom no one ever spoke 
lightly. I often wondered how Mary, Sarah and little Margaret 
dared sit down in his company. I saw the courthouse from afar, 
and only felt near to it later when my high school classmate, Walter 
Sanford, was made the local judge. 

So far as I knew, no member of my family or of my class of 
acquaintances was ever arrested, much less jailed. Undoubtedly 
some such incident must have occurred, but in that case the family 
carefully refrained from ever referring to it in my presence. 

As I grew up and went South, naturally my attitude changed. I 
saw police and courts in Tennessee and Georgia as instruments 
of cruel oppression of Negroes and poor whites; yet my personal 
contacts were but slight. I avoided the police, never asking informa¬ 
tion or help, and was never arrested while in the South. Once in 
Atlanta I was unfairly threatened with arrest for “trespass’' by a 
policeman. He desisted when I suggested paying a “fine” to him; 
he accepted ten dollars. 

In the North I soon learned what police and courts meant tm 
the poor, and shared their distrust of both. It was not until 1918 
when I was 50 years old that I ever personally came in contact 
with the courts. I had bought my first automobile and was driving 
quite happily back from Coney Island to Manhattan, when I was 
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ordered to the side of the road by a bicycle policeman; I was told 
that I was exceeding the speed limit of New York State, which at 
that time was 20 miles an hour. I was given a summons and even¬ 
tually fined $25, after having been strongly advised by the arresting 
policeman to make no defense. He assured me that this would 
make the matter much easier, and take less time. He was right. 

I paid my fine philosophically, and drove more carefully there¬ 
after. 

My attitude toward the courts in general was to avoid them; 
I was sure that in them, as a Negro I could not expect justice, and 
that no ordinary, certainly no poor citizen, would be much better 
off than I. I did, however, assume that with competent lawyers 
one had a good chance if wrongly accused. I did not think it usual 
for a decent citizen of good repute to be treated as guilty before 
he had stood trial. This was, of course, usual with Negroes in the 
South, and was not uncommon in the North with persons who were 
not properly defended or who had a criminal record. 

In this indictment of the Peace Information Center I received 
a severe jolt, because in fact I found myself being punished before 
I was tried. In the first place, the Department of Justice allowed 
to spread, or certainly made no effort to correct, the impression 
that my colleagues and I had in some way betrayed our country. 
Although the charge was not treason, it was widely understood and 
said that the Peace Information Center had been discovered to 
be an agent of Russia. 

When we were arraigned in Washington February 16th, the pro¬ 
ceedings were brusque and unsympathetic. We were not treated 
as innocent people whose guilt was to be inquired into, but dis¬ 
tinctly as criminals whose innocence was to be proven, which was 
assumed to be doubtful. 

Before we were summoned to the bar, several accused felons 
appeared before the presiding Judge Letz to have dates set for 
their trials. They were respectively charged with "Manslaughter- 
assault to commit robbery—housebreaking and larceny—violation of 
lottery laws—theft—forgery.'' Such was the category within which 
the case of the Peace Information Center was placed. 

Judge Holtzoff, later assigned to this case, was arrogant; he en¬ 
joyed talking about himself and his wide experience. Especially 
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was he disdainful of all lawyers from New York, and tried pointedly 
to ignore our chief counsel, Gloria Agrin, who had the misfortune 
not only of being from New York, but in addition was a young, 
pretty, and well-dressed woman. 

After some motions, the time of trial was set much earlier than 
we possibly could arrange to be ready. Miss Agrin argued for more 
time, and for relief in a number of ways, and the judge began to 
brush aside her objections and motions; later he realized that here 
was a well-versed lawyer, even though she was from New York. 
He had to take some of her motions under consideration, or chance 
reversal in a higher court, an occurrence with which he was fa¬ 
miliar. Eventually we got a postponement. 

After the arraignment I was told to follow the marshal, and walk 
down some narrow stairs at the back of the courtroom into a small 
basement room, perhaps ten feet square. There I was fingerprinted 
and asked details as to my life and work; told to remove my coat 
and empty my pockets, and then examined carefully by an or¬ 
derly for concealed weapons! As I turned around to go upstairs 
where the matter of bail was to be arranged, the marshal put 
handcuffs on me and Mr. Elkin, so that for ten minutes we were 
manacled together. Then a stir and murmur rose sharply from 
beyond the grated partition where the public could look through 
and see what was happening. I heard one of our attorneys protest¬ 
ing sharply. The marshal grumbled, looked disconcerted, but 
finally unlocked our handcuffs, and we walked out into the corri¬ 
dor. The matter of arranging bail took but a short time, and we 
were soon free, with the bail set at $1,000 each. 

From then until the trial actually took place six months later, 
I went through a gruesome experience. Despite my knowledge that 
I was not accused of any action whatsoever involving moral turpi¬ 
tude, but only indicted because I had refused to admit that I was 
“agent of a foreign principal'—notwithstanding this, I was walking 
through the world as an indicted criminal with a possible sentence 
of five years in prison and a fine of $10,000; and being pointed out 
by word of mouth and publication as guilty of some heinous of¬ 
fense against my country. 

It was increasingly difficult to explain my position. Up until the 
time of acquittal, whenever I made a plain statement of the case 
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to a person or an audience, I could see upon their faces a reaction 
of the utmost astonishment. Usually they said, ‘‘This is preposter¬ 
ous; the government cannot hold you on any such charge, and you 
have nothing to fear.” And then, afterward, I could always see the 
reaction: “You have nothing to fear—unless as a matter of fact you 
are really guilty of treason, and are acting in the United States as 
the agent of tlie Soviet Union.” To such an accusation or such sus¬ 
picions there was absolutely no answer, and curious instances 
strengthened the paradox. 

By invitation, for instance, I went once to meet a group of writers 
in Greenwich \^illage. We met in an authors home, and in the 
presence of a dozen persons who represented a liberal group of 
writers and correspondents. I stated briefly and clearly just what 
the situation was. They were filled with indignation and dis¬ 
belief, and also, I am afraid, with some latent suspicion: “The case 
was all too clear.” Out of that meeting, although we expected 
and had been promised articles in the liberal press making our 
status clear, not a single article appeared in the periodicals repre¬ 
sented that night. 

Another of our projects was to secure the names of a dozen na¬ 
tionally prominent Negroes to this statement: 

. . We are not here concerned with the political or social 
beliefs of Dr. Du Bois. Many of us do not agree with him on 
these and other matters. But we are concerned with the right 
of a man to say within the law what he thinks without being 
subject to threat and intimidation. Especially are we con¬ 
cerned with Dr. Du Bois as a leader of the Negro American 
for 50 years. In that time until now his integrity and absolute 
sincerity has never been questioned. . . 

We did not, however, succeed in getting enough such signa¬ 
tures to this statement to warrant its circulation. Possibly this 
effort was not pushed as long and hard as it might have been. Prob¬ 
ably I expected too much too soon; but I was deeply disappointed. 
I recognized the fear in the Negro group, especially among the 
educated and well-to-do. One said to me sadly, “I have a son 
in government employ; he has a well-paid position and is in line 
for promotion. He has worked long for this start and has had 
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many and humiliating disappointments. I am sorry, but I dare not 
sign this!” Others, of course, had less excuse. 

The white commercial press treated our case either with silence 
or violent condemnation. The New York Herald Tribune had this 
editorial, February 11: 

"The Du Bois outfit was set up to promote a tiicky appeal 
of Soviet origin, poisonous in its surface innocence, which made 
it appear that a signature against the use of atomic weapons 
would forthwith insure world peace. It was, in short, an at¬ 
tempt to disarm America and yet ignore every form of Com¬ 
munist aggression. A lot of men and women of good will 
through the world,' to quote the petition's bland phrasing, 
were snared into signing without quite realizing that this thing 
came straight out of the Cominform.” 

Other dailies like tlie World-Telegram had similar diatribes. The 
New York Times, August 29, 1951, published a letter of protest 
by William Mandel concerning the treatment of one of his books; 
but before printing the letter the editor "tried to get me to delete 
the reference to Dr. Du Bois and Dr. Struik.” 

Outside of the Negro press I got support from radical periodicals 
alone, like the Daily Worker, the People's World, Masses and Main- 
stream, the Daily Compass, and the ’National Guardian, Jennings 
Perry of the Compass said: 

"We ought to withdraw the prosecution. . . . Dr. Du Bois 
is genuinely and, I hope, incorrigibly a peace-seeker. Wars 
disturb and disappoint him. In better than four-score years, he 
has observed that wars beget wars and that peace is not, as 
our President habitually puts it, ‘won.' ” 

So far as the general public of the nation was concerned, Alice 
Barrows secured 220 leaders of the arts, sciences, clergy and other 
professions in thirty-three states, including thirty-five universi¬ 
ties, to sign "A Statement to the American People,” released June 
27, calling for the withdrawal of the prosecution. The statement, 
initiated by the National Council of the Arts, Sciences and Pro¬ 
fessions, described the indictment as ‘Tjut one of numerous recent 
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actions against individuals and organizations that advocate peace¬ 
ful solutions to the world’s crisis. In this time of hysteria, the at¬ 
tempted labeling of ‘foreign agent’ on a distinguished scholar and 
leader of a peace movement can fairly be interpreted as an eflEort 
to intimidate and silence all advocates of peace.” 

The Methodist Federation for Social Action defended the Peace 
Information Center. The National Executive Board of the National 
Lawyers Guild called on the Attorney General to withdraw the in¬ 
dictment. 

The response of Negroes in general was at first slow and not 
united, but it gradually gained momentum. At first many Negroes 
were puzzled. They did not understand the indictment and as¬ 
sumed that I had let myself be drawn into some treasonable acts 
or movements in retaliation for continued discrimination in this 
land, which I had long fought. They undertsood this and forgave 
it, but thought my action ill-advised. The Norfolk Journal and 
Guide expressed this clearly. The Chicago Defender said: 

“Dr. Du Bois has earned many honors and it is a supreme 
tragedy that he should have become embroiled in activities 
tliat have been exposed as subversive in the twilight of his 
years.” 

These papers, however, were exceptions. Most of the Negro 
press from the first showed unusual leadership. Tliey reacted against 
the court hearing in particular and in singular contrast to the atti¬ 
tude of other sections of the Negro bourgeoisie. Editors evidently 
sensed the reaction of the Negro masses who d)iiy the papers as 
against that of the Negro professional classes who so often criti¬ 
cize and repudiate even the idea of a separate Negro press. But 
beyond this, editors like Percival Prattis of the Pittsburgh Courier, 
Carl Murphy of the Afro-American, and columnists like Marjorie 
McKenzie, J. A. Rogers, and others, showed a courage and real 
intellectual leadership which was lacking elsewhere. The Courier, 
which has the largest circulation among Negro papers, started out 
with its columnist, Marjorie McKenzie, February 23rd: 


“We have to take a stand here and now with Dr. Du Bois 
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. . . else it will be dangerous for a Negro to belong to anything 
but a church.” 

Prattis, the executive editor, said: 

“Dr. Du Bois represents Negro leadership at its best and 
strongest. . . . Now a government which has found itself unable 
to protect the rights of an entire people against criminal intru¬ 
sion of a prejudiced majority finds tlie means to handcuff the 
man who has fought most insistently for those rights. 

“I cannot forget, or ignore, what he (Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois) 
has done for me, fighting for my rights and serving as an ex¬ 
ample of my possibilities in a world which spumed me as an 
inferior. They could not look at him and call me inferior.” 

The Afro-American said: 

“It was a calculated humiliation based on race when 83- 
year-old Dr. Du Bois was herded into an iron-cage chute with 
human derelicts. . . . Outside the barred room, hard-boiled 
newsmen looked grim. . . . Seasoned attorneys swore audibly 
while Shirley Graham . . . wept bitterly. . . .” 

The Philadelphia Tribune said: 

“Whenever it becomes a crime to spread information advo¬ 
cating peace, the doors of civilization might as well close up.” 

The Boston Guardian added: 

“In this third period of his life. Dr. Du Bois has emerged 
into world citizenship, and has taken on his heart the burdens 
of colonial peoples and the problem of securing peace by 
outlawing war and bringing to the backward peoples the bless¬ 
ings of modern civilization. He has developed into a world 
statesman.” 

The reaction of Negroes to this case revealed a distinct cleavage 
not hitherto clear in American Negro opinion. The intelligentsia, 
the “Talented Tenth,” the successful business and professional men. 
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were not, for the most part, outspoken in our defense. There were 
many and notable exceptions, but as a group this class was either 
silent or actually antagonistic. The reasons were clear; many be¬ 
lieved tliat the government had actual proof of subversive activi¬ 
ties on our part; until the very end they awaited their disclosinre. 

Other Negroes of intelligence and prosperity had become Ameri¬ 
can in their acceptance of exploitation as defensible, and in their 
imitation of American "conspicuous expenditure." They proposed 
to make money and spend it as pleased them. They had beautiful 
homes, large cars and expensive fur coats. They hated "Commu¬ 
nism" and "Socialism" as much as any white American. Their reac¬ 
tion toward Paul Robeson was typical: they simply could not 
understand his surrendering a thousand dollars a night for a moral 
conviction. 

This dichotomy in the Negro group, this development of class 
structure, was to be expected, and will be more manifest in the fu¬ 
ture, as discrimination against Negroes as such decreases. There 
will gradually arise among American Negroes a separation ac¬ 
cording to their attitudes toward labor, wealth and work. It is still 
my hope that the Negro’s experience in the past will, in the end, 
lead the majority of his intelligentsia into the ranks of those advo¬ 
cating social control of wealth, abolition of exploitation of labor, 
and equality of opportunity for all. 

I have belonged to a Negro graduate fraternity for forty years— 
indeed, was consulted at the time of its first formation. Today it 
contains in its membership a large number of the leading busi¬ 
ness and professional Negroes in the United States. Yet of its 
thirty or more chapters covering the nation, only jone expressed any 
sympathy with me, and none ofiered aid. It is probable that indi¬ 
vidual members of the fraternity gave my cause support, but no 
ofiBcial action was taken save in one case. 

While, then, most of my educated and well-to-do Negro friends 
—although by no means all—were scared by the war propaganda 
and went quickly to cover, an increasing mass of the Negro working 
class, especially the members of the so-called left-wing unions, 
rallied to my side with faith and money. This gave me a new out¬ 
look on social stratification within this group, which I once hoped 
would never develop. My faith hitherto had been in what I once 
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denominated the “Talented Tenth.” I now realize that the ability 
within a people does not automatically work for its highest salva¬ 
tion. On the contrary, in an era like this, and in the United States, 
many of the educated and gifted young black folk will be as selfish 
and immoral as the whites who surround them and to whom Ne¬ 
groes have been taught to look as ideals. Naturally, out of the mass 
of the working classes, who know life and its bitter struggle, will 
continually rise the real, unselfish and clear-sighted leadership. 
This will not be automatic or continuous, but the hope of the future 
of the Negro race in America and the world hes far more among 
its workers than among its college graduates, until the time that 
our higher training is rescued from its sycophantic and cowardly 
leadership of today, almost wholly dependent as it is on Big Busi¬ 
ness either in politics or philanthropy. 

Our appeal to the officials of the Defenders of Peace re¬ 
sulted in wide publicity for our case all over the world. Messages 
began to come to us from Europe, Asia, and Africa; from the West 
Indies and from South America. We received letters from England, 
Scotland, and France; from Belgium, Holland, Luxemburg, and 
Scandinavia; from Germany, the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub¬ 
lics, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, Albania, Hungary, 
Trieste and Switzerland; from Canada, Cuba, Martinique, Jamaica, 
British Guiana and Brazil; from West Africa, South Africa, South¬ 
east Asia, China, Viet Nam, Indonesia, India and Australia. Interna¬ 
tional bodies sent their support, including the International Union 
of Students, the World Federation of Teachers Unions, the Interna¬ 
tional Federation of Women, the World Federation of Scientific 
Workers, and others. 

Most Europeans do not understand the American custom of 
burying Negroes under a pall of studied silence and ignoring them; 
so that the average American himself knows little of persons or 
problems within the Veil of Color. When Europeans realized that a 
man whom they knew as the author of certain books which they 
had read, and whom some had heard speak, was threatened with 
jail, they reacted quickly and widely; so much so that it is no 
exaggeration to say that their interest and indignation kept me out 
of prison. Most Americans will be astonished and skeptical at this 
assertion, but there is wide proof, some of which may be noted. 
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On the 18th of July, seventeen Frenchmen of national promi¬ 
nence sent a joint letter to Mrs. Elizebeth Moos and myself, which 
said: 


“We have heard with deep feeling the attitude of the gov¬ 
ernment of the United States because of your unremitting and 
generous activities for Peace. We cannot miss this opportunity 
offered us today to express to you the complete unity with you 
of the French movement for Peace, which embraces citizens of 
every opinion and belief and realizes national union in the ser¬ 
vice of this noblest of causes. . . 

These distinguished Frenchmen assumed that this manifesto 
would reach the American people, not realizing that since it was sent 
to a woman and a Negro it would not be regarded as “news'* in 
the United States, and would be ignored. 

This statement was followed later by the formation of an “Inter¬ 
national Committee in Defense of Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois and his 
Colleagues.” The original signers included a university professor 
from Holland; two professors from Switzerland; a judge of the 
Couii: of Appeals and a federal judge in Brazil; two magistrates 
from Colombia and Iran; an Italian senator; and the president of the 
French Court of Cassation; together with ten Americans, eight 
white and two Negro. Eventually this committee grew to 200 with 
33 Frenchmen, 30 Poles, 12 Belgians, 11 Germans, seven English¬ 
men, six Italians, five Brazilians, four each from Switzerland, the 
Soviet Union, Hungary and China; from one to three each from 
Romania, Bulgaria, Iran, Lebanon, Martinique, Holland, Austria; 
and 59 from the United States of whom six were colored. 

This committee sent out a circular, saying, after giving the facts 
of the case: 

“We would be startled to learn that in the United States of 
America, a nation with such generous and liberal traditions, 
every public manifestation of a desire for peace is considered 
a crime, especially if inspired by a foreigner.** 


What the foreign signers of this appeal did not realize was that in 
the United States a Negro is not regarded as an American; as a 
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Negro who works for Negroes, he has certain nuisance value, which 
is often recognized as natural; but his contribution to the nation, 
much less to humanity at large, is practically never considered. 
And appeals such as this are not so much disregarded as unheard 
because no American periodicals having national circulation would 
think of printing them. 

From London came messages—from the distinguished scientist, 
J. D. Bernal, from the President of the International Association 
of Democratic Lawyers, D. N. Pritt, and from Ivor Montagu, leader 
of the British Peace Movement. Montagu told of his first meeting 
with Dr. Du Bois in Moscow, 1949: 

“Dr. Du Bois for forty minutes led his rapt hearers through 
an analysis (if the history of the United States. He picked out 
the threads that go to make its tangled present, the forthright 
pioneers as well as the luxurious shareholders, the tradition 
of freedom as well as the ruthless monopoly. As the sole Ameri¬ 
can guest he conceived it his duly to seize an opportunity, 
perhaps uniejue, to contribute funclamentally toward the un¬ 
derstanding of the two peoples. He was already over eighty 
and the task he set himself must have constituted a physical 
ordeal. But he did not falter. Nor will he falter today. . . 

Vigorous protests came from groups in Luxemburg and Finland, 
and the Very Reverend Dr. James Endicott, leader of the Canadian 
Peace Congress, wrote: 

“If the cause of peace, as advocated by Dr. Du Bois, should 
become a crime under American law, then all mankind will 
know that the policy and purposes of tlie Government of the 
United States of America are a serious threat to international 
peace. . . .” 

The British Columbia Peace Council and branches of the Canad¬ 
ian League for Democratic Rights joined in protest. Latin Ameri¬ 
cans were further informed and alerted to the dangers of this attack 
of the United States upon “defenders of the peace” by a long and 
moving statement written by Pablo Neruda and Jorge Amado 
and addressed to the National Assemblies and various intellectual 
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and labor organizations in Brazil, Mexico, Chile, Paraguay and 
Argentina. 

Of the reaction in the Soviet Union, the British journalist Ralph 
Parker wrote: 

“The Soviet public learned of the trial of Dr. W. E. B. Du 
Bois with a sense of profound indignation. The fact that this 
great American who has devoted his life to tlie service of peace 
should be prosecuted in his advanced age is considered here 
as an act of inhumanity which makes mockery of America s 
present leaders' pretensions to be protectors of human rights. 

“Dr. Du Bois is remembered here as a dignified noble¬ 
looking figiure who two years ago took the tribune in the House 
of Trade Unions during the first all-union conference for the 
defense of peace. 

“For nearly an hour Du Bois held their attention as he ana¬ 
lyzed the history of his country. He was the only American 
guest present and his contribution to the understanding be¬ 
tween the American and Soviet peoples was one of which all 
good Americans past or present would have approved. 

“When he, at the close of his address, returned to his place, 
tfie standing ovation he was accorded was the public's recog¬ 
nition of him as a patriotic American.” 

From Poland, Czechoslovakia, Romania and Albania organiza¬ 
tions representing many million persons sent protests to the United 
States Government. Orthodox priests in Bulgaria protested, “since 
our Lord Jesus Christ himself preached world peace for all men 
of good will.” Students from the Free Territojry of Trieste, scien¬ 
tists and artists of Hungary, and forty-three signers of the Stock¬ 
holm Appeal in Switzerland joined in appeals and protests. 

Articles were published in Austria, India, the Soviet Union, the 
Shanghai China News and the Edinburgh Review in Scotland. The 
story was told in at least a dozen different languages. From the 
West Indies came letters, from the Professors of the University of 
Havana and outstanding Cubans like Dr. Fernando Ortiz, Latin 
America s most famous sociologist; Dr. Domingo Villamil, eminent 
Catholic jurist; and Juan Marinello, Senator and poet. 

Other protests came from the French West Indies, British Guiana 
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and British West Indies. The All China Students Federation wrote, 
and the students of Viet-Nam. Indonesian students living in Hol¬ 
land said: “This is not only an attack on the democratic principles 
of the United States but also an intimidation of the Negro popu¬ 
lation.” The Southeast Asia Committee held a meeting in London, 
and five Indian writers joined in declaring: “Your name belongs to 
us too, and will live in our annals as a bright inspiration to tihose 
who seek to build.” 

George Padmore, a colored West Indian, long resident in Lon¬ 
don, spread information among a large number of Negro periodi¬ 
cals in Africa and the West Indies. He said: 

“Colored colonial organizations in this country are watch¬ 
ing with keen interest the outcome of the indictment. . . . The 
League of Colored Peoples and organizations of Negroes 
throughout the world have sent resolutions and telegrams of 
protest to President Truman, expressing indignation. . . . 

“Dr. Du Bois was the father of Tan-Africanism,’ which pro- * 
claims the right of the Africans to govern themselves. 

“He presided over the fifth Pan-African Congress in Man¬ 
chester in 1945, under the joint secretaryship of Dr. Kwame 
Nkrumah, Leader of Government Business in the Gold Coast, 
and George Padmore. 

“That was Dr. Du Bois’ last visit to Great Britain, where he 
had many friends among whom were . . . H. G. Wells and 
Professor Harold Laski of the London School of Economics 
and Political Science, where Dr. Du Bois was guest lecturer.” 

Communications came from many parts of Africa, from the Gold 
Coast, Nigeria and the Union of South Africa. Sam Kahn, Com¬ 
munist member of the House of Assembly, Cape Town, South 
Africa, wrote: 

“Dr. Du Bois does not belong to America alone, he is a 
citizen of the world, and those who revere and cherish lib- 
berty, peace and freedom will have no hesitation in respond¬ 
ing to requests to protest against the vindictive action of the 
United States Department of Justice ” 

The World Federation of Scientific Workers, through its Secre- 
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tary General, J. G. Growther; National Peace Committees in seventy- 
eight countries; The International Democratic Federation of Wom¬ 
en and the International Union of Students sent communications 
and protests. The students wrote to the Department of Justice: 

"On behalf of over 5,000,000 students in 71 countries, the 
International Union of Students expresses indignation at the 
prosecution of Dr. Du Bois and associates. Du Bois [is an] 
internationally known scholar and spokesman for peace. [His] 
work for peace is in best traditions of the American people. 
Prosecution is an attack upon peace supporters, upon Negro 
people and upon right of professors and students to act for 
peace. We join with peace-loving people throughout the world 
in demanding that you dismiss Du Bois’ indictment and end 
persecution of United States peace supporters.” 

From Africa came many communications. J. A. W^achuku, bar¬ 
rister and founder of the New Africa Party, on his arrival at Accra, 
Gold Coast, British West Africa, to attend the West African Court 
of Appeal, said: 

. . the philosophy of Pan-Africanism enunciated by Dr. 
Du Bois is the dominating influence of my life. On behalf of 
New Africa and the youths of West Africa, of whom I am one, 
we protest against the high-handed action of the American 
government in this act of inhumanity against one of the greatest 
sons of the black race.” 

A letter from Lagos, Nigeria, exclaimed: 

"Indeed! you have been degraded, but the ignominy is that 
of the American nation globally, and rather than deter us, the 
struggle for a place under the sun for the colored races will 
rise in its tempo until a man is accepted as a man. . . .” 

An editorial in the West African Pilot, Gold Coast, B.W.A., said: 

“We must state categorically that we are alarmed at the in¬ 
sane and savage way world personalities like Paul Robeson and 
Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois are persecuted, simply because of their 
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opinions. Whither America? Do the descendants of the Pil¬ 
grim Fathers realize why the Huguenots fled from religious 
persecution and made the Mayflower Compact? 

“Can we expect anything constructive from American lead¬ 
ership, globally? As black peoples, we cannot but resent in 
unequivocal terms the victimization of our fellow black folk 
in America.” 

Just as the newspapers suppressed foreign statements and peti¬ 
tions about me and about this case because of my connection with 
it, so consciously and according to specific orders from the High 
Command they suppressed, or their editors cut out, all news about 
the white defendants and the general aspects of the case. Instead 
they continuously built up the case against the Soviet Union and 
implied or hinted that there was more than ample proof that we 
were part of the “Russian pro-war front.” This was ealciliated to 
range behind the case for the prosecution all the anti-Communist 
hysteria. Nevertheless, I persisted in facing this propaganda openly. 
With jail in sight I hammered at the proposition that the Soviet 
Union did not want war, while our masters did; that we in de¬ 
manding peace were opposing Big Business which wanted war, and 
that we did this as free Americans and not as tools of any foreign 
or domestic power. 

You see, one knows personalities in reality not by newspaper 
notoriety—that but flashes highlights on vaguely familiar features. 
Acquaintanceship comes from walking, eating together, meeting in 
clubs and homes; it is a matter of intimate, continuous association 
and unhampered exchange of experience and thinking, of friend¬ 
ship. How many white Americans have Negro friends? What social 
clubs have a single black member? What would a white American 
say if his friend brought home a colored man to lunch? A few such 
friendships and real knowledge of souls exist—a very few. For the 
most part, black and white in America live in separate worlds, and 
often complete foreigners have to introduce each to the other. 

This was largely the case in this prosecution. What did the 
ordinary employee of the Department of Justice or even an under 
secretary in the Department of State know of me save that I was 
colored? That labeled me completely until “interfering” foreigners 
referred to me as an author and student of science. Then they looked 
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me up. A white employee of the Department of Justice, who also 
is a part-time teacher in the colored Howard Law School, was or¬ 
dered by his Department to prepare a “dossier” on me and my 
career. His colored colleagues in tlie law school protested, but he 
had his orders and carried them out. During the trial, agents of 
the Department of State queried persons in the audience about me. 
This is the result of a caste system. 

What irked me most in this proceeding was the “cat and mouse” 
technique of the judicial process. I do not suppose that it was worse 
in our case than in others, but to me it was nerve-wracking to have 
a sudden indictment thrust on me February 9, with arraignment 
set for the 16tli, Where in “Jirn Crow” Washington was 1 to stay? 
Could white and colored defendants and counsel stay together or 
within consulting distance? Where would we eat? These were, of 
course, the peculiar difficulties of citizens in what the Beau Brummel 
of the State Department calls the “Free democracies of the West.” 

Trial date was set for April 2. This was much too soon; we 
had yet to secure our panel of lawyers; to study this case under a 
new and seldom evoked statute; and above all to raise money. 
We secured an extension only after insistent struggle to secure the 
time we actually needed to prepare our motions adequately. Mo¬ 
tions could be argued April 27 and May 1, touching place of trial, 
settling matters of jurisdiction, and bringing up the case of our 
clerk. Miss Soloff, who, as a clerical worker, ought never to have 
been indicted, as was eventually decided. 

The date of the trial was at last fixed for May 14; again much 
too soon. We knew that we would need evidence from the officers 
of the World Peace Council to help our defense. On May 11, 
1951, before Judge HoltzofiF had even decided our motions to dis¬ 
miss the indictment, which, if granted, would have ended the pro¬ 
ceedings, we were constrained to make our motions to take the for¬ 
eign testimony. These motions were so well founded that they had 
to be immediately granted, and the trial postponed to October 3rd 
to give our lawyers time to go to Paris to take the testimony. In 
the time thus afforded us, Shirley and I made pilgrimages across the 
nation twice, to make known a situation which the press was com¬ 
pletely blacking out. We got an office set up, and with difficulty 
secured a bank account. (Many may not know that the brave 
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fight against "subversion' uses the techniques of inducing banks to 
refuse to hold the funds of unpopular causes.) 

Despite the difficulty of securing meeting places in New York 
where we could defend our cause, we succeeded late in September 
in organizing a meeting in Town Hall. The National Council of the 
Arts, Sciences and Professions put on an interesting program, with 
Professor Henry Pratt Fairchild presiding. Here Bishop Wright, 
Corliss Lamont, and Lawrence D. Reddick, former curator of the 
Schomberg Collection and now Librarian of Atlanta University, 
spoke. Dr. Reddick said in part: 

"I have just come from a part of our country where the flag 
of the Confederacy is more popular than the flag of the United 
States of America; where Robert E. Lee is not only more of a 
hero than Ulysses S. Grant but also more than George Wash¬ 
ington; and where the Governor threatens to close down the 
State’s entire system of education if the courts should compel 
the public, tax-supported institutions that are presently main¬ 
tained for whites only to admit a single Negro. 

"In such a land, the struggle for life and libert)’ is real and 
the issues raised by the case of Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois are 
clear. . . 

When the head of the Criminal Division of the Department of 
Justice returned with our lawyers from Paris, he may have 
learned something. He was to call our attorney in an hour. He re¬ 
mained in conference with the High Command for four hours. He 
could consent only to a postponement until November. The High 
Command was apparently adamant; Mclnerney was withdrawn 
from active participation. The trial, first called for November 2, 
finally took place November 8. Personally, I was glad of no more 
delay, unless it meant entire quashing of the indictment, of which 
there was no longer hope. 

Moreover, we were now ready for trial, as we certainly were not 
in May. Our lawyers had become acquainted with each other and 
assumed their respective roles. Six or more times all the defendants 
met with the attorneys and went over the case point by point. Our 
"cause was just,” but "thrice-armed” was not enough. 

Just before die trial I spoke to an Inter-Faith Committee for 
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Peace which held public meetings at three centers in New York 
City. I said: 

“Peace is not an object in itself; it is a method, a path to an 
ideal. We who ask for peace and peace now in Korea and 
elsewhere in the world, do not for a moment believe or pretend 
to believe that peace will settle all or any of the deep and 
serious differences between men and nations. What we say 
and insist upon is that by no other method save by peace can 
we be in a position to begin the settlement of world problems. 
We affirm that the clear lesson of the awful history of the last 
half century is that tlie military force as now used cannot compel 
men to alter their beliefs and ideas, nor can it ultimately change 
their actions against their will.” 

I also wrote this statement for the defendants: 

“This case is a blow at civilization: by instituting thought 
control; by seeking to stop the circulation of ideas; by seeking 
to shut oft the free flow of culture around the world and reduc¬ 
ing all American culture to the level of Mississippi and Ne¬ 
vada; by making it a crime to think as others think, if your 
thought is against the prejudices or graft or barbarism of some 
backwoods partisan; by making it treason to brand the hoary 
lie that War is the path to Peace; by crucifying fathers and 
mothers who do not want their sons raised to murder men, 
women and children. ... 

“The Government can put into absolute control of our think¬ 
ing, feeling and culture any set of half-educated fanatics from 
Southern rotten boroughs or western mining camps or Mis¬ 
souri gang politics in order to: curtail and misdirect education 
in America; limit thought and twist ambitipn; send school chil¬ 
dren hiding under desks instead of learning to read and write; 
to make saints of spies, informers and professional liars; make 
a prisoned nation call Freedom that which is slavery and to 
change a Democracy into a police state! 

“Wake up, America. Your liberties are being stolen before 
your very eyes. What Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln fought 
for, Truman, Acheson, and McGrath are striving desperately 
to nullify. Wake up, Americans and dare to think and say and 
do. Dare to cry: No More War!” 
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We knew well that we were in serious danger. We were not lulled 
to sleep by the flimsiness of the case against us or by fatuous reli¬ 
ance on “justice.” The situation was clear. The nation was rilled 
by the National Association of Manufacturers, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and like affiliated organizations. That is, 
concentrated control of the whole industrial process coupled witli 
direction of public opinion through nationally organized propa¬ 
ganda. This new concentration of economic power guided the 
rapidly accumulating profits of national enterprises, and planned 
to increase them by buying labor and using land in Asia, Africa, 
the Caribbean area, and South America at lower prices than they 
would have to pay in Europe or North America. Even in these 
latter lands their rate of profit was threatened by rising socialism 
among the organized labor vote which had now actually taken from 
possible exploitation the whole of Eastern Europe. It was necessary 
to fight or threaten to fight to stem this socialistic tide. 

The nation prepared for war by intervention in China, by war 
scares and “police action” in Korea. Labor was frightened by shout¬ 
ing “Communism” and defining Communism as violence, disorder, 
atheism and slavery. Under the excuse of helping the poverty and 
distress of Europe, America was taxed to restore the control of capi¬ 
tal over wages in Europe just when European labor was least able 
to assert its rights and wishes. Simultaneously America repaid it¬ 
self by letting corporations buy part interest in European enter¬ 
prises or start new enterprises, and paid for this partly with our 
tax money. We secured thought control in the United States by 
concentrating ownership of the press and news-gathering agencies 
in the hands of powerful, integrated agencies, while the periodical 
and book publishing business was also kept subservient. 

87 
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The public fright and hysteria consequent on this policy began 
to get out of control, and the nation was faced with “war or bust”; 
with continued concentration of capital in unproductive enterprises 
or danger of a financial crisis brought on by inflation and unem¬ 
ployment. Warning or discussion of this was stopped by refusing 
publicity to criticism in education, art, or literature; by making it 
diflBcult for critics to earn a living, and by persecuting dissenters. 
The leaders of the Communist Party were thus sent to jail. A 
witch hunt into opinions ensued and was upheld by the courts. 
Screen writers and helpers of Spanish refugees, persons of reputation 
and integrity, were imprisoned. Negroes who complained too much 
of race discrimination; or read radical papers; or attended meetings 
where criticism of present politics was voiced; or joined organi¬ 
zations like the Council on African Affairs, were threatened or 
actually lost their jobs. 

When a small peace propaganda began in America, it was ignored 
by giving it no publicity. The recurring peace congresses were 
called “Communist” propaganda, and given only unfavorable pub¬ 
licity. But when over two million persons signed the Stockholm 
Peace Appeal, it was time to act. A barrage of abuse swept over 
the land. Papers like the Los Angeles Times became hysterical: 

“This is a warning. 

“If anyone comes to your door, or accosts you on the side¬ 
walk, with a petition sponsored by an association calling itself 
the Partisans of Peace—don’t sign it! . . . 

“If you really want peace, that is. 

“This petition is straight from Moscow, despite the fact that 
it’s sometimes called the ‘Stockholm Peace Appeal.’ 

“What should you do? Don’t punch him in the nose, or 
slam the door in his face. Reds are used to that. The thing to do 
is ask him for his credentials of identification; get his name and 
address if you can, take a good look at him, and then tele¬ 
phone the FBI.” 

Soon the Department of Justice joined the Department of State, 
and the leaders of the Peace Information Center were arrested. 
The indictment served two purposes: to stop peace propaganda 
which would interfere with the war scare; and to warn Negro lead- 
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ers to go slow. In arresting me for peace propaganda, the tradi¬ 
tional policy of frightening Negro leaders into conformity was re¬ 
implemented. But, at the same time, the government was not pre¬ 
pared to press this too far, for fear of its eflFect on the elections of 
1952. However, all purposes would have been served if, having 
been indicted and thus thoroughly scared, the case against me was 
dropped, with my consent and connivance. 

This offer was made to one of my attorneys in an office of tlie 
Department of Justice; in the comfortable atmosphere of a smoke- 
filled room, with feet on the table. It was all naturally “unofficial,” 
but if Du Bois would enter a plea of “Nolo Contendere,” the pro¬ 
cedure against him would undoubtedly be dropped. In other words, 
I had only to lie and keep still and the case against me would not 
be pressed. I immediately wrote my attorney and said flatly that 
before I would enter such a plea I would rot in jail. I was not 
guilty of being an agent for anybody and would go to court and 
prove it, if allowed a fair trial. 

This was easier said than done. Our trial would not be simply 
a legal procedme. We would be victims of a misled public, and 
would be convicted by public opinion of sympathy with plans of 
force and violence if not as open traitors to the nation. Already 
this smear was spreading. Most persons, white and Negro, were 
given to understand that the officers of the Peace Information Cen¬ 
ter were proven by incontestable evidence in the possession of the 
F.B.I. of being in the pay of the Soviet Union. 

The attitude of the N.A.A.C.P. shows the reaction of a power¬ 
ful national Negro organization. The white man who first ad¬ 
vanced the idea of such a movement, William English Walling, 
once said; 

“We had secured, from the start, the favorable attention of 
the emancipated and advanced elements among the whites. 
But we all agreed that the organization itself had to give an 
example of successful cooperation of the races and that it must 
be founded upon the American principles of self-government 
and self-development. 

“So I always date the real launching of the organization from 
the day we secured Dr. Du Bois.” 
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I served the N.A.A.C.P. for twenty-eight years in all. When this 
case came up, although I was no longer officially connected with 
the organization, branches and members all over the nation wanted 
to help me and urged the main office to join in. The president of 
the Board of Directors said frankly to Shirley Graham that un¬ 
doubtedly the Peace Information Center was supported by funds 
from the Soviet Union. He admitted tliat it was possible that I did 
not know this. At a meeing, March 12, of the Board of Directors, 
it was urged that the Board take a position on the indictment, and 
as one branch said, “give active, tangible aid to Dr. Du Bois in 
his present plight."' However, the Secretary, Walter White, re¬ 
ported that he had talked with Peyton Ford, Assistant to the At¬ 
torney-General in Washington, and was told that there was definite 
evidence of guilt in the hands of the Department of Justice, and 
that the four associates of Dr. Du Bois could not be prosecuted 
without prosecuting Dr. Du Bois. 

A white member of the board had oflFered to take up the matter 
of asking the legal department of tlie N.A.A.C.P. to join in our 
defense. After this member heard our “certain guilt” stated he 
made no further effort. 

The Board finally passed this resolution: 

“Without passing on the merits of the recent indictment of 
Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, the board of directors of the N.A.A.C.P. 
expresses the opinion that this action against one of the great 
champions of civil rights lends color to the charge that efforts 
are being made to silence spokesmen for full equality of Ne¬ 
groes. The board also reaffirms its determination to continue 
its aggressive fight for full citizenship rights for all Ameri¬ 
cans.” 

Even this resolution was not given much publicity, and the main 
office advised the branches strongly “not to touch” this case. Some 
branches vigorously complained, and despite the attitude of the 
New York office, many branches of the N.A.A.C.P. supported our 
campaign. 

Finally, at the Atlanta annual conference of the N.A.A.C.P., 
held in July, some sixty-five branches brought in resolutions in de¬ 
fense of Dr. Du Bois and a strong resolution was adopted: 
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"Whereas, Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois is one of the illustrious 
founders of the N.A.A.C.P. and has devoted his entire life in 
uplifting minority groups in the South, in this nation and in the 
world as an educator, teacher, scholar, international organizer 
and editor for more than fifty years, and 

"Whereas, the Government of the United States has caused 
tlie return of an indictment against him alleging that he is an 
agent of a foreign power and failed to register as such, and 

"Whereas, the N.A.A.C.P. National Board of Directors has 
expressed the opinion that this action against one of the great 
champions of Civil Rights lends color to the charge that efforts 
are being made to silence spokesmen for full equality of Ne¬ 
groes, and 

"Whereas, Dr. Du Bois is and for more tlian fifty years has 
been one of the leaders in the fight for democracy at home, 
abroad and among colored peoples (of Africa, West Indies and 
elsewhere); 

"Therefore be it resolved that this Convention go on record 
as being unalterably opposed to such methods by any Govern¬ 
ment instrumentality to silence spokesmen for full equality for 
Negroes and reaffirms its determination to continue to fight for 
such citizenship rights for all Americans.” 

Nevertheless, on the day before our acquittal, Walter White 
spoke in Milwaukee at the Municipal Auditorium. He did not 
mention this case and no questions were allowed. After the meet¬ 
ing, Sidney Berger, son of the late Victor Berger, once mayor of 
the city, accosted White on the way out. White said confidentially 
to Berger that he had been to Washington and to the Department 
of Justice. He had talked with a top official; he had urged the drop¬ 
ping of the case against Du Bois lest the Communists make a 
martyr of him. The Department said it was too late; that they had 
"irrefutable proof” that the funds of the Peace Information Center 
"came from Moscow.” White suggested that perhaps Du Bois did 
not know this; but the answer was that they could not separate 
his case from the others; all must sink together. One can see under 
what a mist of misapprehension we started to fight this case. 

What does one do when accused of crime? This being my first 
experience, frankly, I did not know. There first came the question 
as to who was to take legal charge of the case. 
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In this respect we were fortunate—how fortunate we did not 
realize until after the acquittal; that was in the initial securing by 
the P.I.C. of the services of Gloria Agrin. She was a good lawyer, 
careful, meticulous, and untiring, who absolutely mastered the law, 
the facts, and the decision in this case. But that was not all. Miss 
Agrin was modest, self-sacrificing, perfectly willing to step aside if 
that assured co-operation; just as willing to step forward and take 
full responsibility when necessary. It was Miss Agrin who chose 
as her closest co-worker, the Constitutional expert Bernard Jaffe. 
They worked together as a team, and laid a splendid legal founda¬ 
tion for our defense. With them also came Mr. Elkin's personal 
attorney, Stanley Faulkner. It was, however, important for many 
reasons to have a firm of colored lawyers. I had long known Judge 
Cobb of Washington, who had once been a magistrate in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia. We retained his firm, Cobb, Howard, and Hayes, 
because of their long and intimate knowledge of procedure in the 
District of Columbia, and their technical acquaintance with the 
peculiar ramifications of the color line. With them we associated 
Mr. George Parker, dean of a colored law school in Washington. 

There was still another matter. A court case, especially one of 
this kind, was not merely a matter of legal knowledge. It was a 
matter of publicity. The name of some lawyer or law firm of na¬ 
tional reputation was important. We had not realized how impor¬ 
tant it was. We began to explore and immediately encountered the 
ramifications of the current witch-hunt. There was no eagerness on 
the part of lawyers to enter this case; first, because we had little 
money, secondly, because we were known to be radicals in thought. 
We were talking about Peace when apparently the nation, and cer¬ 
tainly the government, wanted war. 

I wrote personally to perhaps half a dozen leading lawyers, ask¬ 
ing at least advice if not actual participation. All declined. I wrote 
to Zechariah Chafee of the Harvard Law School and asked for the 
privilege of talking about the case with him, and getting his advice. 
He did not answer my letter. I spoke with an old acquaintance, 
Arthur Garfield Hays. His final answer was; 

“Having talked to some of the key men among the directors, 
and those who would be most favorable toward our going into 
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the matter, and not having met support, 1 feel there is no possi¬ 
bility of the American Civil Liberties Union taking up this 
matter until after the trial. 1 am sorry because personally I 
should like to have helped in this case. ' 

I made some other futile gestures, and finally we all united in 
choosing Mr. V^ito Marcantonio, who offered his services without 
fee. Marcantonio is a remarkable man; he was long the most intelli¬ 
gent and consistent of progressive congressmen and missed re-elec¬ 
tion only because of a shameless gerrymander. He was a staunch 
defender of civil rights, and in addition a courageous and resource¬ 
ful trial lawyer, genuinely interested in this case. We accepted his 
offer gladly, and made him Chief Counsel, even though some of our 
friends shook their heads and said that the choice of such a lawyer 
stamped us as allied with “subversive” elements. But we stuck to 
our choice. 

Later some friend urged us to add to om* panel a nationally 
known lawyer who would undoubtedly bring publicity to our case. 
When, however, he demanded the fee of $25,000, we dropped the 
matter. In the end, I am sure, this was fortunate. 

But this brought forward the whole question of costs. It had not 
occurred to us how costly justice in the United States is. It is not 
enough to be innocent in order to escape punishment. You must 
have money and a lot of it. In the end it cost us $35,150 to prose¬ 
cute this case to a successful end, not counting the fee refused by 
the Chief Counsel. If, as we had confidently expected, the case 
had gone to higher courts to determine the constitutionality of this 
foreign agents Act, it might have cost us $100,000. Before tihis pros¬ 
pect of sheer cost, we stood for many weeks appalled and dis¬ 
couraged. We realized more than ever that this trial was not going 
to be simply a legal process, but a political persecution, the out¬ 
come of which would depend on public opinion; and that to raise 
the funds necessary for our defense, we would need the contribu¬ 
tions of large numbers of poor people and need have no hope for 
gifts from Ae rich nor from well-endowed foundations. 

Our plan of appealing to public opinion in order to secure a fair 
trial divided itself into two parts; an appeal to the nation and an 
appeal to the world. The appeal to the world logically should have 
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followed an appeal to the United States, especially to the Negro 
people. But because of the prior knowledge which the peace 
forces of the world received of our indictment, the world was 
alerted before we explained our case to our own nation. I have 
shown in the last chapter how wide and sincere this foreign move¬ 
ment became; and that this was accomplished before the domestic 
campaign got afoot, so that China knew of our plight before Cali' 
fornia. This was due not only to our appeal to the World Defenders 
of Peace, but to the work of the defense committee in New York. 

There followed an appeal to the people of the United States, 
and especially to Negroes, by a lecture trip to be undertaken by 
myself and my wife, Shirley Graham. We wished to meet the black¬ 
out in the press by explaining our case; and besides this to collect 
funds for our legal expenses. 

But before we started West, a central committee was formed 
in New York. Former Minnesota Governor Elmer Benson and 
artist Paul Robeson were elected as co-chairmen. Other members 
of the committee included Vito Marcantonio, Prof. Henry Pratt 
Fairchild, Doxey A. Wilkerson and Leon Straus of the Fur Workers. 
First came all the difficulties of setting up an office, enhanced by 
the nature of our particular case and the usual problems of race. 
After two or three volunteer workers, we secured Alice Citron as 
secretary. She was one of the public school teachers of New York 
City who had been a ^ ictim of the vntch-hunt." 

Alice Citron taught colored children eighteen years in Harlem. 
She was regarded widely as “the best of the best teachers in our 
system." On May 3, 1950, Superintendent Jansen of the New York 
City schools suspended her without pay “because she had not 
answered the question: "Are you or were you ever a member of 
the Communist Party?’" He said that he lajcw nothing of her rec¬ 
ord in the classroom or in the comiortuity. He might have added 
that he cared less. Miss Citron was dismissed. She took charge of 
our defense office. I salute her! 

She became our executive secretary and threw herself into the 
work with unfaltering sacrifice and at a nominal salary. The Hotel 
Breslin where our offices were first established tried to et rid of 
us from time to time, but she hung on even when s!;. led to the 
cold and inaccessible attic. Here she literally corresponded with 
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the whole United States and the wide world. Press releases and 
personal letters were sent out in increasing numbers. 

Outstanding, too, was the characteristically self-effacing and effi¬ 
cient work of Doxey Wilkcrson. He voluntarily shouldered many 
tasks for the committee and his contributions were of great value. 

Then, as the initial publicity and money raising venture, came the 
first trip to the West by Shirle^y and myself. Engagements were 
secured by peace centers, members of the Progressive Party, and 
Negroes. We realized that we would meet heterogeneous groups 
with varying points of view. Tliis developed differently according 
to place and circumstance; often the Progressives formed the nucleus 
with few Negroes or workers; then trade unionists were to the fore 
with supporting Negroes and few drawn by the peace appeal. And 
again to our surprise, we found ourselves talking to persons who 
literally knew almost nothing of our case or the world peace move¬ 
ment, because of the almost complete blackout of the press. 

We started out in the Spring, in June. Our plan was for Shirley 
to speak first and explain the case. Shirley spoke easily and inter¬ 
estingly, without notes and with an intense vigor which set the 
audiences on the edges of their seats. Then came the collection 
directed by some local person of standing. I'hen 1 spoke. \Vhat 
I should say was a matter of anxious conference. Over the years I 
had developed the habit of using a manuscript. It went rather well 
because I was familiar with my manuscript, could talk clear Eng¬ 
lish, and iny arguments got somewhere. Yet popular audiences were 
repelled by manuscripts, and we hesitated. Finally I tried this line 
of written talk, prepared to vary it from place to place or abandon 
it. It proved, however, popular, and left audiences something to 
get their teeth in. I therefore used it on practically all occasions. It 
was an argument for peace, and in the main went like this: 

"The world is astonished at recent developments in the 
United States. Our actions and attitudes arc discussed with 
puzzled wonder on the streets of every city in the world. Re¬ 
luctantly the world is coming to believe that we actually want 
War; that we must have War; that in no other way can we 
keep our workers employed and maintain huge profits save 
by spending 70 thousand million dollars a year for war prepara¬ 
tions and adding to the vast debt of 218 thousand millions 
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which we already owe chiefly for war in the past. . . . 

“If tomorrow Russia disappeared from the face of the earth, 
the basic problem facing tlie modern world would remain; and 
that is: Why is it, with tlie earth’s abundance and our mastery 
of natural forces, and miraculous technique; with our com¬ 
merce belting the earth; and goods and services pouring from 
our stores, factories, ships and warehouses; why is it that never¬ 
theless, most human benig are starving to death, dying of pre¬ 
ventable disease, and too ignorant to know what is the matter, 
while a small minority are so rich that they cannot spend their 
income? 

“That is the problem which faces the world, and Russia was 
not the first to pose it, nor will she be the last to ask and de¬ 
mand answer. . . . 

“It docs not answer this world-wide demand to say that we 
of America have these things in greater abundance than the 
rest of the world, if our prosperity is based on or seeks to base 
itself on, the exploitation and degradation of the rest of man¬ 
kind. Remember, it is American money that owns more and 
more of South African mines worked by slave labor; it is Ameri¬ 
can enterprise that fattens off Central African copper; it is 
American investors that seek to dominate China, India, Korea 
and Burma, and who are throttling the starved workers of the 
Near East, the Caribbean and South America. . . . 

“I have never thought I would live to see the day that free 
speech and freedom of opinion would-be so throttled in the 
United States as it is today, when students in our colleges may 
not hear or discuss the Truth. Today, in this free country, no 
man can be sure of earning a living, of escaping slander and 
personal violence, or even of keeping out of jaill—unless pub¬ 
licly and repeatedly he proclaims that: 

He hates Russia. 

He opposes Socialism and Communism. 

He supports wholeheartedly the war in Korea. 

He is ready to spend any amount for further war, anywhere 
or at anytime. 

He is ready to fight the Soviet Union, China and any other 
country, or all countries together. 

He believes in the use of the atom bomb or any other weapon 
of mass destruction, and regards anyone opposed as a 
traitor. 
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He not only believes in and consents to all these things, but 
is willing to spy on his neighbors and denounce them, 
if they do not believe as he does. 

“The mere statement of this creed shows its absolute insanity. 

“What can be done to bring this nation to its senses? Most 
people answer: Nothing, just sit still, bend to the storm, if 
necessary lie and join the witch-hunt, swear to God that never, 
never, did you ever sympathize with Russian peasants' fight 
to be free, that you never in your life belonged to a liberal 
organization or had a friend who did, and if so, you were de¬ 
ceived, deluded and a damned fool. 

“But there are others who say: We can do something. That 
America needs no more cowards and liars. It needs honest 
men, and that honest citizens who are mistaken, are infinitely 
more patriotic than scoundrels who follow the herd. . . . 

“Today the vast majority of the American people who are not 
crazy, do not want war. Most Americans hate the current 
witch-hunt. The only way to oppose war and the death of 
Civil Liberty is to elect ofiBcials who agree with you. We cannot 
export a Democracy which we do not possess. We cannot give 
Freedom to others when we are losing our own. . . . 

“Therefore, for the whole world I want Progress; I want Edu¬ 
cation; I want Social Medicine; I want a living wage and old 
age security; I want employment for all and relief for the unem¬ 
ployed and sick. I want Public Works, public services and pub¬ 
lic improvements. I want Freedom for iny people. And because 
1 know and you know that we cannot have these things and at 
the same time fight, destroy and kill all around the world in 
order to make huge profits for Big Business; for that reason, I 
take my stand beside the millions in every nation and continent 
and cry Peace—No more War! 

“A new era of power, held and exercised by the working 
classes the world over, is dawning, and while its eventual form 
is not yet clear, its progress cannot be held back by any power 
of man.” 

This trip started at Chicago and went on to St. Paul, Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland. Then to San Francisco, Oakland, and Los 
Angeles, Cleveland, and back to New York. 

We left New York June 1 by air, and stopped in Chicago. There 
we attended a dinner and rally in honor of Robert Morss Lovett, 
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Professor Philip Morrison of Cornell, and myself. Each of us spoke 
for ten minutes to a responsive audience of 700, white and colored. 
Then we found ourselves addressing colored folk. On Sunday night, 
we had a meeting in Gary, the steel center. The Municipal Hall 
had been hired, but at the last moment it was taken away, and 
the single white daily paper announced on Saturday that the meeting 
had been called ojff. But a meeting was hastily arranged at a former 
skating rink. 

The local colored paper protested: 

“The recent attempt to liusli Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois from 
speaking in Gary proves to us the smallness of a certain ele¬ 
ment downtown, who have chosen themselves to run the lives 
of the people in Gary. These self-appointed dictators put some 
sort of pressure on certain leaders in tlie Midtown area in an 
effort to see that Dr. Du Bois was not permitted to use any 
hall for his engagement in Gary. However, these efforts were in 
vain, for Dr. Du Bois DID speak and before a largely attended 
and appreciative audience, which was unafraid of the criticism 
which might be levelled against them from the ‘rulers.' ” 

But another aspect of the effect of our case among Negroes came 
in a social gatliering in Chicago. 

A reception was tendered us at the residence of a well known 
Negro lawyer, Oscar Brown. Many of the Well-to-do social leaders 
of the Chicago Negro group were present. Unexpectedly to me and 
perhaps to others in the group, Earl Dickerson, now president of 
the National Lawyers Guild, brought up my case during the eve¬ 
ning and asked me to explain it. After I and my wife had spoken 
and much sympathy was manifested, Dickerson with deep feeling 
asked for pledges toward a defense fund. To my surprise, in a 
short time $1,100 was pledged and a defense committee organized. 
But later a reaction took place. Of the money subscribed only $445 
was actually paid in, despite many reminders from the committee. 
The majority of the group, through fear of reprisal or unwillingness 
on reflection to champion peace, or from actual lack of funds, re¬ 
fused to pay up. 

In Minnesota there was a strong Progressive group in Minne¬ 
apolis, while in St. Paul my wife’s family, the Bells, were a domi- 
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nant force among Negroes, having resided there generations, with 
several graduates from the state university, and some holding posi¬ 
tions in the civil service. Consequently we were interviewed and 
photographed by the Dispatch, The largest Negro church in St. 
Paul was thrown open to us and a numerous white delegation from 
Minneapolis poured into our night meeting, making this probably 
the largest inter-racial meeting ever held in this area. It served to 
introduce this case and the World Peace movement to a new public. 
Near the close of the meeting, a man rose in the balcony and said 
that he had a message. He then read this resolution from a recent 
meeting of the alumni of Fisk University, which proved the first and 
only national pronouncement on our case from a Negro college. 
It said: 

“Whereas, William Edward Burghardt Du Bois, distinguished 
graduate of Fisk University, has made an outstanding contribu¬ 
tion to scholarship, literature, and social action; 

“And whereas, he has gained the respect, admiration and 
gratitude of his fellow alumni, and has received the highest 
award from his Alma Mater; 

“And whereas, the Government of the United States had in¬ 
dicted him and is now about to bring him to tiial; 

“And whereas, the General Alumni Association of Fisk Uni¬ 
versity in its annual meeting are desirous of expressing at this 
time tlieir continued respect, gratitude, and admiration of him, 
therefore be it resolved, that we reaffirm our faith and confi¬ 
dence in him and in his integrity and loyalty to the principles 
and ideals of his Alma Mater, and again express our sincere 
appreciation for his courageous leadership in the struggle for 
full emancipation of his people and the realization of total 
democracy for all men.” 

Of many resolutions passed in my defense by Negroes, including 
the N.A.A.C.P., this was the first which expressed “faith and con¬ 
fidence” in my “integrity and loyalty.” 

We then set out for the Northwest, that region of unusual climate, 
grand scenery, and independent thought. The Negro population of 
Seattle is small, so that our appeal was mainly to the white pro¬ 
gressive group. There was no publicity from the press, but we 
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stopped at a good hotel, and Progressives and trade unions gave an 
excellent audience of 500 persons. The Pension Union of the state, 
part of the once powerful Townsend movement, supported us and 
asked Shirley to address their convention. 

At Portland the picture changed notably. There was not only a 
strong reactionary movement there, headed by the chief of police, 
but a virulent anti-Negro spirit. The pressure on the colored group 
was intense: a Negro home where we had been invited to stay, 
since we would not be welcome at a white hotel, telephoned the 
very morning of our arrival: “We can’t take them; do not ask us 
why.'’ Four Negro ministers, whose names were among our spon¬ 
sors, precipitantly withdrew. The local committee was not able to 
get in touch with either the local N.A.A.C.P. or the Urban League. 
The chief of police and the American Legion were busy in the 
Negro section on the day of our meeting and the press was silent. 
I expected trouble. 

But the local Progressive group was intelligent and courageous. 
Immediate preparations were made to entertain us in two or three 
white private homes, but we stayed with a singer who had taken 
part in the Wallace campaign and helped out the mother of the 
family who was expecting another baby. We were entertained in 
several private homes and addressed groups and answered ques¬ 
tions. Then on Sunday night we talked to 700 enthusiastic persons, 
with the American Legion loafing conspicuously outside. A colored 
trade union official presided, a Reed College professor introduced 
me and the young man who took up the collection told us that 
this was his last public appearance as a professor of the University 
of Washington as he had just been dismissed as too radical. 

Then the scene changed. We went down into the sun and flowers 
of California, to San Francisco, Oakland and Los Angeles. The 
trade unions sponsored us in the first two cities and the Progressive 
Party in the southern part of the state. The welcome in California 
was warm, with large delegations and gifts of flowers. Whites and 
Negroes were equally represented in promotion of the meetings. 
We stopped in the home of an eager young white woman, and 
talked in the hiring hall of the Marine Cooks and Stewards. Our 
press conference was attended by the chief city papers, colored 
and white, although in the white press not a word appeared. A 
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reporter of the liberal Chronicle wrote a long article and I reminded 
him that during the U.N.O. meeting I was a columnist on his sheet. 
No word was printed. 

We held mass meetings in both Oakland and San Francisco, in 
the Civic Auditorium and a large hall. Vincent Hallinan, attorney 
for Harry Bridges, spoke at both. In all we reached 2,000 persons. 
This whole area has a large Negro population, but they came chiefly 
because of war employment and were integrated largely into the 
unions. There is on that account no great race problem. 

We had little or no contact with the professional and business 
class of Negroes in San Francisco. Most of the Negro ability and 
energy has been drawn into the union movement. On the contrary, 
in Los Angeles, the segregated Negro group had the usual Southern 
patterns of leadership and the wealthy and the well-to-do are 
bursting out of a ghetto into some of the most beautiful residential 
districts in the city. They are increasingly less segregated. Added 
to this is the colored Hollywood group of actors and entertainers 
who occupy a precarious position and are, for the most part, as 
intimidated as the whites in thought and action. I sensed from what 
I knew of this situation that my visit would have unpleasant 
repercussions. 

Since my first visit to Los Angeles in 1915, I had always been the 
guest of a young colored professional couple who, after struggles, 
have achieved comfort and independence. They were kind and sym¬ 
pathetic with my work, and pressed me always to regard their home 
as mine when I came West. On this occasion I hesitated, and ven¬ 
tured in writing them of my coming visit, to suggest that under the 
circumstances it might be better for them if on this occasion I found 
another stopping place. I confess that it disappointed me to have 
them reply, politely, that it would be better; and to find later that 
neither of them joined any committee of welcome or courtesy, or 
attended our meetings. My private letter was even shown the news¬ 
papers to prove that these friends of mine were not implicated in 
my defense. 

A good part of the Negro professional and business group joined 
with white progressives and the trade unions to give me the greatest 
hearing I had on this trip, with 2,200 persons in the main hall, 
another hall full and listening in and several hundred turned away. 
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It was said Los Angeles had seen nothing like it since the Dean of 
Canterbury. 

So the trip ended except for a small hastily arranged meeting in 
Cleveland with trade unions and Progressives. This was under the 
leadership of Hugh De Lacy, the man who left Congress to become 
a carpenter and grew in stature by the change. 

Shirley went back to New York, with a little money but with 
promises of more, and with publicity for our case and the cause of 
peace which in the end proved decisive. I went back to Chicago for 
the Congress of the Peace Crusade which under Abbott Simon had 
succeeded the Peace Information Center for peace propaganda in 
this nation. It took place in July and was the result of hurried but 
wide and continuous effort all over the nation. It was helped by our 
western trip. It needed internal organization, and when the thou¬ 
sands poured in by all kinds of conveyance from north, south, east, 
and west, with a mass of enthusiastic young people, the program 
itself was hardly set. 

I had, however, long before been asked to make the key speech, 
and, after thought, decided that I would talk plainly about the 
underlying causes of the war spirit today in this nation, instead of 
merely pointing out future organization and specific work to be 
done. I was sure that others could do that better than I; but what 
I thought it best to say to that great audience of 15,000 people in 
the Coliseum of Chicago had a clear thesis. I wanted to dispel in 
the minds of the government and of the public any lingering doubt 
as to my determination to think and speak freely on the economic 
foundation of the wars and frustration of the twentieth century. I 
think even the sponsors of this congress shrank at my outspoken 
analysis. I am sure the government gave up all hope that I would 
succumb to fear and sink to acquiescence and silence. I said in part: 

"Big Business in the United States is forcing this nation into 
war, transforming our administration into a military dictator¬ 
ship, paralyzing all democratic controls and depriving us of 
knowledge we need. 

"The United States is ruled today by great industrial corpo¬ 
rations controlling vast aggregations of capital and wealth. The 
acts and aims of this unprecedented integration of power, 
employing some of the best brain and ability of the land, are 
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not and never have been under democratic control. Its dicta¬ 
torship has varied from absolute monarchy to oligarchy, limited 
by organized labor and by often ineffective public opinion, 
tiying repeatedly and desperately to express itself through 
free elections. . . . 

“If sincere dislike of this state of affairs is Communism, then 
by the living God, no force of arms, nor power of weath, nor 
smartness of intellect will ever stop it. Denial of this right to 
think will manufacture Communists faster than you can jail 
or kill them. Nothing will stop such Communism but sometliing 
better than Communism. If our present policies arc examples of 
free enterprise and individual initiative, they free crime and 
initiate suffering, as well as make wealth; if this is the American 
way of life, God save America. 

“There is no way in the world for us to preserve the ideals of 
a democratic America, save by drastically curbing the present 
power of concentrated wealth; by assuming ownership of some 
natural resources, by administering many of our key industiaes, 
and by socializing our services for public welfare. This need 
not mean tlie adoption of the communism of the Soviet Union, 
nor the socialism of Britain, nor even of the near-socialism of 
France, Italy, or Scandinavia; but either in some way or to 
some degree we socialize our economy, restore the New Deal, 
and inaugurate the welfare state, or we descend into military 
fascism which will kill all dreams of Democracy; of the aboli¬ 
tion of poverty, disease and ignorance; or of peace instead of 
war. 

“There must come vast social change in the United States; 
a change not violent, but by the will of the people certain and 
inexorable, carried out ‘with malice toward none but charity 
for alF; with meticulous justice to the rich and thrifty, and 
complete sympathy for the poor, the sick, and the ignorant; 
with Freedom and Democracy for America, and on earth Peace, 
Good-will toward men.” 

That summer, Shirley and I moved to a home in Brooklyn Heights. 
We had planned to buy this large house jointly with a friend and 
his family. But at the last moment, he had to withdraw because of 
his obligation to his fellows in a worthwhile fight. Shirley and I, 
with trepidation, alone shouldered this burden of a large mort- 
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gage, despite our otherwise precarious economic plight. Suitable 
homes for Negroes in this nation are rare to come by, and we dared 
not miss this opportunity. So in July came the nightmare of a double 
moving, from Shirley s home on Long Island, and my apartment 
in Harlem. We were by no means settled when calls came from 
the field, and immediate need of funds made a second western 
trip advisable. Time and strength made a short trip advisable, and 
after correspondence with a dozen places, we decided to visit 
Milwaukee, Detroit, Denver and Chicago. 

Our second trip differed considerably from die first, and showed 
its effect. We received a great deal more publicity from the news¬ 
papers. The audiences were fairly large, and the money response 
was generous. We started out in September, flying to Milwaukee. 
Our host there was a prominent white business man, a member 
of the Mayor s Commission on Human Rights, who had long been 
interested in Shirley's books. He took us into his Lake Shore home, 
and through him we were able from the first to meet a number of 
prominent people: a state senator, members of the City Council, 
and members of the city Human Rights Commission. The two daily 
papers sent reporters to interview us. The Milwaukee Journal, 
which had printed a rather critical account of the meeting of the 
Methodist Social Action Committee in Chicago, sent the same 
reporter to interview us, and he wrote a very sympathetic column 
interview. We learned later that this had** been accepted by the 
paper only after long argument. After that the Journal, in order to 
justify itself, was veiy much upset because I listed the Korean war 
as part of the effort of white Europe to maintain colonialism in 
yellow Asia. This, the Journal said, was a “disservice.” 

The mass meeting was called by our host, Snd the pastor of the 
leading colored church, who seemed a little alarmed at having 
this packed audience in his church, and warned against “demon¬ 
strations.” None took place. Some 700 people were present, and 
the call to the meeting brought out the fact that in Madison, the 
capital of Wisconsin, a few days before, investigators found that 
only one out of 112 persons were willing to sign the Bill of RightsI 

In Detroit, we again felt the shadow of the Terror. For the first 
time OH these trips, our hosts insisted on a continuous body-guard 
day and night, which was not pleasant, but I submitted to their 
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wish. The promoters of the Detroit meeting were not able to list 
the local N.A.A.C.P. among its sponsors. Without answering the 
invitation to co-operate, this local v^ote to New York and invited 
Judge Hubert Delany to speak in Detroit on the same date and at 
the same hour in another church. However, Judge Delany “criti¬ 
cized those leaders of the N.A.A.C.P. who hesitated to take a forth¬ 
right position on issues affecting the well-being of the Negro peo¬ 
ple, for fear of being attacked as Communists.” He said that it was 
not the place of individuals or associations such as the N.A.A.C.P. 
to hunt for Communists or label their friends as such. He attacked 
the govcrninent’s charge of “foreign agent” against Dr. Du Bois, 
reminding his listeners of the fifty years’ struggle by Dr. Du Bois, 
and said that the indictment of such a man was almost unheard 
of. 

We spoke at Bethel Church before 500 people, with Rev. Charles 
Hill as one of the speakers. Hill is a brave man. The Air Force 
once tried to take away his son’s commission as an oflBcer on account 
of his outspoken father; but this raised such a protest that the Air 
Force let the young officer stay. Hill was candidate for city coun¬ 
cil and led our effort for a hearing. Trade unions gave us strong 
support. 

From Detroit we went to Denver. Denver gave us a new experi¬ 
ence. For the first time a large branch of the N.A.A.C.P. dared 
sponsor an opportunity for us to place our cause before the public. 
Then, too, both in physical and mental climate, Denver seems 
exceptional. Not only did we have a full-fledged snowfall in Sep¬ 
tember, but in other ways, this great city seemed out of the cur¬ 
rent of war hysteria. The Rocky Mountain News gave us all pos¬ 
sible publicity with photographs and interviews. I had an oppor¬ 
tunity to sit down for a long conference with some of the leading 
social workers, professionals and preachers of the city, white and 
black. In Detroit, where I have addressed the Negro Y.M.C.A. for 
a decade, not a single representative of that organization evinced 
the slightest interest; but in Denver a city branch gave us a crowded 
reception. The mass meeting was fine. 

A young white Unitarian minister, who was having trouble keep¬ 
ing his views and his church, introduced me by saying, “In this 
monstrous year of McCarran we speak of a man who makes us 
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still proud to be American.” 

That night 2,000 people crowded the colored church where we 
spoke under the sponsorship of the Denver branch of the N.A.A.C.P. 
They passed a resolution unanimously opposing my persecution 
by the government. 

From Denver we went to Chicago, where there was a crowded 
meeting of trade unionists sponsored by the American Peace 
Crusade. It was a workers’ rally, with none of the boin*geoisie, 
white or black. Then we returned to New York, to try to organize 
our house and prepare for trial in October. 

Gradually during October results of our efforts, on the trips and 
in the New York office, began to appear. One of the most spon¬ 
taneous reactions to the indictment and our publicity campaign 
was the formation of defense committees among students through¬ 
out the country, north and south, in white and Negro colleges. On 
the campuses of the University of Chicago, of Wilberforce Univer¬ 
sity in Ohio, of the University of Texas, of Fisk University and 
others, appeared ‘Defense Committees for Dr. Du Bois,” which 
published pamphlets and sent letters and telegrams to the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice and to President Truman. Most of these organiza¬ 
tions, however, were quickly suppressed by the college authorities. 

We were particularly impressed by the role of tlie trade unions 
in the new fight for preserving democracy. I began to grow sure 
that in the United States it is tlie independent trade union on 
which we must depend for far-sighted leadership and courageous 
thought and democratic control. Business is taking over philan¬ 
thropy. This means not only that the ulterior motive of philan¬ 
thropy must be profit and such thought and action as favors 
current business methods, but also it means that democracy in 
giving must yield to oligarchy, if not absolute monarchy. Today 
great corporations set down as part of their profit-making expense, 
contributions to the local Community Chest, to educational and 
religious projects, and to “social uplift.” There is, therefore, small 
chance that free criticism of our ecH^nomic system can be expected 
from our churches and colleges or even from democratic political 
elections. 

In our case, appeal was made to the democracy of the trade 
union, the mass meeting, and the church, and not to the Rich Man 
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or the Foundation endowed and set up by the rich. I doubt if 
any individual donation to our case on this trip exceeded $100. It 
was mainly a mass giving by poor folk, who gave a dollar or five 
dollars either themselves or through their unions or other organi¬ 
zations. 

Gradually the trade unions throughout the land were aroused. 
Truman heard from the Fur and Leather Workers; Marine Cooks 
and Stewards; thirty locals of the United Electrical Workers, and 
others. The celebrated Ford Local 600 of the C.LO. United Auto 
Workers, the largest local in the world, said: 

‘‘Concern with Peace is the property and obligation of citi¬ 
zens of every land, to be informed about Peace is the right of 
all Americans, to speak for Peace is an inalienable and historic 
privilege, and the indictment of the Peace Information Center 
is a challenge to those rights.” 

Ben Gold of the Fur and Leather Workers proposed a dinner 
to us for raising funds. This w^as held Friday, December 16th. 
Thirteen national and international unions were represented, and 
$2,300 contributed to the defense. These unions communicated 
with unions abroad, bringing quick and wide response, from the 
General Federation of Trade Unions of Martinique, the Trade 
Unions of Madagascar, and eighty million workers represented in 
the World Federation of Trade Unions. 

There came letters from the Progressive Syndicalists in Djibouti 
and French Somaliland in Africa, from the Student Labor Federa¬ 
tion of England, the Czeclioslovakian Employees in Art and Culture 
Services, and the Hotel, Club and Restaurant Union of Sydney, 
Australia. 

The Negroes in the United States began to be more aware of 
what was taking place. An appeal to Truman was made by thirty- 
two Negro leaders, and many others like Bishop Wright of the 
A.M.E. Church. Langston Hughes wrote: 


“If W. E. B. Du Bois goes to jail a wave of wonder will 
sweep around the world. Europe will wonder and Africa will 
wonder and Asia will wonder, and no judge or jury will be 
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able to answer the questions behind their wonder. The banner 
of American democracy will be lowered another notch, par¬ 
ticularly in the eyes of the darker peoples of the earth. The 
hearts of millions will be angered and perturbed, steeled and 
strengthened.” 

There is no question but that our two trips aroused wide atten¬ 
tion, not only in the West but throughout the country. Add to this 
the campaign of letter writing carried on by Alice Citron at our 
oflBces in New York; and tlie ceaseless activities of the other de¬ 
fendants and our lawyers and many other friends, and at last we got 
our case before the world. The newspaper censorship was not 
sufficient to keep the world, the nation, and especially the Negroes 
in the United States and Africa, from grasping the essential facts 
concerning this indictment, and as a result, a stream of contribu¬ 
tions to meet our expenses came from all over the country, in small 
sums, but an aggregate which amounted to over $35,000. 

Justice is not free in the United States. 



Chapter 11: Oh! John Rogge 


What induced the United States Government to attempt to intimi¬ 
date or jail five American citizens? We were not prominent nor 
especially influential. We had no wealtli nor power. Of the five, 
I was best known; but I was known as a ‘‘Negro” and not as ah 
American. Every reference to me was always accompanied by 
reference to my race. This labelled me, and excluded me from fur¬ 
ther consideration except in discussion of the Negro problem. 

But what upset the State Department was that the activity of a 
small group of no influence was bringing out an extraordinary evi¬ 
dence of peace sentiment in this country which seemed to be 
growing. The powerful influences ruling the nation wanted this 
stopped and stopped quickly. Pontifical pronouncements by the 
State Department could get wide publicity in the monopolized 
press, but these ukases could be answered and were. The debate 
on Peace thus begun could be effectively silenced only by legal 
force, and legal force was most quickly available if in some way 
the smear of “Communism” could be applied. The best method 
of securing testimony on this matter seemed to be John Rogge, a 
co-worker with the accused, a personal friend of them and their 
friends, in whose home the Peace Information Center was con¬ 
ceived. 

Of such an eventuality, we of the Center had no inkling, until, 
on sending our attorney to Washington, she unexpectedly met 
Rogge emerging from the Grand Jury room. From that day on we 
recognized his role, and while astonished, we were not as sur¬ 
prised as some might have imagined. For his friends had begun to 
know John Rogge. 

Oetje John Rogge was born in west central Illinois in 1904, of a 
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German immigrant father and a mother whose father was born in 
Germany. He writes frankly: “I went to school to equip myelf to 
make money." He was graduated at the University of Illinois and the 
Harvard Law School. He began to practice corporation law in 
Chicago in 1925, and his firm made much money. But the crash 
came in 1929 and one of his partners was ruined. After a year of 
post-graduate study, with a view to possible teaching, Rogge re¬ 
turned to law practice. In 1937 he entered government service 
where he remained until 1946, when he was dismissed for attacking 
German cartels and their American representatives, who were 
''Big Business"; or, if not actually dismissed, his relations with the 
Department of Justice thereafter remained secret. 

This made Rogge a national figure. He received invitations to 
speak and concluded that the way to success was in alliance with 
progressive movements, with personal popularity, and a possible 
political career ahead. But it was the success that Rogge wanted; 
of that he had no doubt and few moral scruples. He turned away 
from an offer to return to corporation practice, “with the best little 
law shop there was, catering to blue chip clients” and labor matters 
“for employers.” He took civil right cases, joined the Progressive 
Party and attended peace congresses. He let it be known that in 
this career he was surrendering the opportunity to practice profit¬ 
able law in “as plush an office as any in Manhattan.” 

But in the election of 1948 the bubble of a political career burst. 
Wallace was badly beaten, and Rogge received only a small part 
of the vote he expected as candidate for surrogate in New York 
City. Immediately, Rogge began cautiously seeking a way back 
from his exposed position as a liberal as expressed in his book 
wi’itten in the election year. 

He began neglecting his labor clients. One whom he represented 
was Harold ChristoflFel, whom he called in 1947, “as able a young 
labor leader as I have ever met.” He neglected this client so out¬ 
rageously that the Federal Court of Appeals said: 

“. . . disciplinary action on account of such neglect ought to 
be considered. Therefore this case . . . will be referred to the 
Committee on Admissions and Grievances for its consideration 
and such recommendation or petition to the court in respect 
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of the conduct of appellant’s [Christoffel] counsel as the Com¬ 
mittee may see fit to present.” 

His speeches thereafter showed that he was seeking some middle 
way between the Soviet Union and the United States, to be repre¬ 
sented by a well-to-do American liberalism, which he would lead. 
I met him first at the Waldorf-Astoria Peace Congress of which I 
was sponsor. Afterward I attended a peace meeting at his home. 
He was not an attractive figure to me because he was pompous 
and self-conscious. But his ideas were liberal, and his stinging 
attack on American business methods proved, as I then thought, 
his clear insight into the economic basis of modern political reform. 

Later I wavered in my estimate of his intellectual integrity. In 
his speeches at the peace congresses in Mexico and Paris, and 
finally in Prague, 1 saw in him an opportunism which was dis¬ 
turbing. He first exhibited what might be regarded as judicial atti¬ 
tudes of weighing both sides of public questions, or less charitably 
as seeking the opportunist balance between irreconcilable positions. 
Especially was this shown in his public attitude toward peace. 
When I met Rogge in 1949, he was a prominent advocate of peace, 
chairman of the executive committee of the Waldorf-Astoria Peace 
Conference, and he invited me to participate in making out its 
program. He himself said at that conference; 

“The power of incorporated wealth is behind the attacks 
made against this meeting today. It is the same power which 
would plunge the world into war to preserve its profitable 
status quo, . . . 

“The smokescreen of communism, used so effectively in the 
past to cloak real motives, is being used effectively again. The 
newspapers, which should be among the first to sound the 
alarm at any encroachment of our basic liberties, co-operate 
with, and are themselves among the most vocal of the smearers. 

“This kind of program for war can succeed only if all oppo¬ 
sition is proscribed. This is why the government itself gave 
official sanction to heresy hunting by its own loyalty investiga¬ 
tion. This is why teachers, preachers, artists, writers, house¬ 
wives and workers in all fields who speak out against these 
moves feel the whip-lash of vilification and hatred, as well as 
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the ordeal of trial and conviction for opposing the authority 
of Un-American Committees. . . . This is why the police spy, 
the informer, and the wire-tapper are afforded positions of 
honor by our government today.” 

Sensing the growing power of war propaganda and monopoly 
capitalism in America, Rogge a year later was trimming his liberal 
sails to meet it. He said in Paris that he was opposed to the Tru¬ 
man Doctrine, the Marshall Plan and the Atlantic Pact, and that 
when he returned he would continue to oppose these policies; 
that he believed Communist nations could live peaceably beside 
Capitalist, and Capitalist beside Communist; each had its weak¬ 
nesses and its truths, and in time we would distinguish between 
the two. At the Mexican Peace Congress, Rogge, being in the 
process of becoming foreign agent of Yugoslavia, denounced the 
United States for suppression of civil liberties, but also said: 

“The Soviet Union is not free from colonialism and exploita¬ 
tion. It participated with the United States in the arbitrary and 
deliberate division of Korea and Viet Nam. I could not justify 
what the Russians did in Manchuria; nor can I justify what 
they are currently doing in Yugoslavia. 

. . we tell Western Europe to stop trading with the East. 
The Cominform . . . tells its countries to stPp trading with the 
Yugoslavs.” 

This statement was not well received, for this Peace Congress 
did not believe that the Soviet Union was a colonial power, but 
that on the contrary, war was being brought nearer by the colonial 
imperialism of Britain and America. 

At any rate, in 1949 Rogge strongly advocated peace, and peace 
with Russia; in 1950 he went to Europe as representative of the 
Paris Defenders of Peace. Although he had probably already 
become an agent of the Yugoslav mission to the United Nations, 
he accompanied a delegation of the Defenders of Peace to the Soviet 
Union to urge a world peace appeal. He then went to Stockholm 
to consider and sign the Stockholm Appeal, and from there to 
Yugoslavia to become its foreign agent in the United States. Later 
he returned to London for another meeting of the Bureau of the 
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Paris Defenders of Peace, of which he was still a member, and 
there demanded that Yugoslavia be admitted to membership in 
the Paris organization. Immediately, Paul Robeson denounced him 
bitterly as a traitor to the Peace movement, because of Yugoslavia's 
attitude toward the Defenders of Peace. Rogge's demand was 
rejected. 

After the Stockholm Appeal had been launched and the Peace 
Information Center formed in New York with Rogge as charter 
member, he joined the Acheson line of attack and before attending 
the Prague meeting of the Executive Committee of the Partisans 
of Peace he told reporters that he was going to ask this organiza¬ 
tion to call for outlawing of aggression instead of outlawing the 
atom bomb. He was not optimistic about their adopting his pro¬ 
posal. ‘They may even throw me out,” he said, and added that he 
challenged “the dogma that capitalism causes wars.” 

The Korean War had broken out in June, 1950. There was all the 
greater need of work for peace. His actions in Prague thoroughly 
alienated my regard for Rogge. The meeting of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Defenders of Peace was called in Prague in August 
1951, about a year after the Paris Peace Congress. Rogge was a 
member of this committee, by virtue of his vice-presidency of the 
Paris Congress. Elizabeth Moos, who had not been connected with 
the Peace Information Center since her resignation in July, had been 
in Paris and was invited to the Prague meeting. I was invited to 
attend because, while not a member of the executive committee, 
I was a member of the general committee, and prominent in Ameri¬ 
can peace work as chairman of the Peace Information Center. 

Rogge had been a prime mover in the organization of the Peace 
Information Center. The only point he had then raised against the 
Stockholm Appeal was that it did not go far enough and include 
general disarmament; and that it should be reworded, not to change 
its meaning but to make it less vulnerable to attack as springing 
from foreign rather than American sources. Never to my hearing 
or knowledge did he intimate that its distribution in the United 
States would incur a penalty of foreign agency under the new 
legislation. 

Moreover, the Prague meeting was called especially to meet the 
very criticism that the Defenders of Peace wanted nothing more 
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than the abolition of the atom bomb. It was called to broaden the 
peace appeal by including a demand for general disarmament, and 
that was exactly what it did. 

“The aim of the Prague proposals is to provide such com¬ 
mon ground on which all who want peace can come together 
to work out means of achieving the following; 

‘T. The outlawing of all atomic weapons. 

“2. Reduction and control of all armaments. 

“3. Condemnation of aggression and of foreign armed inter¬ 
vention in the internal affairs of any nation. 

“4. A return to the accepted procedure of the United Na¬ 
tions as a preliminary to a peaceful solution to the Korean 
conflict. 

“5. The outlawing of propaganda making for war in any 
country whatsoever.” 

Rogge arrived in Prague late, as was his habit, and sat with the 
American group and directly by my side. Despite the fact that he 
had released to the press his speech of criticism, he did not utter a 
word at the meetings at any time. He complained to Oatis, the no¬ 
torious American newspaper correspondent, but when French, So¬ 
viet and Czech delegates took him to task for his silence and news¬ 
paper criticism, Rogge voluntarily wrote the following statement: 

“I have not resigned from the Partisans of Peace and do not 
intend to do so. I shall continue to serve as one of the vice- 
presidents of this organization, and plan to attend its second 
World Congress to be held this year in Great Britain from 
November 13-19. I shall continue to work with all those whose 
stated aim is to work for peace, for without* peace we may end 
up without a world.” 

The Moscow Literary Gazette said, November 13; 

“By the time of the Warsaw Congress the participants 
greeted Rogge so coldly that he could not but understand 
they had seen through him. After his speech, the text of which 
he importunately forced on aU the journalists, all the partici¬ 
pants in the Congress turned away from him indignantly, in¬ 
cluding all the members of the American delegation. 

“Charles Howard expressed their attitude toward Rogge; 
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1 can assure the Congress that Mr. Rogge has not spoken on 
behalf of the Progressive Party. Nor does Mr. Rogge represent 
the point of view of the American delegation. Mr. Rogge is 
a paid agent of the Yugoslav government and I think the Con¬ 
gress ought to assess his speech in the light of his occupation.’ ” 

Rogge then returned to the United States and almost imme¬ 
diately became the chief witness against the Peace Information 
Center as “agent of a foreign principal” and named, as that prin¬ 
cipal, not simply the Defenders of Peace but the Soviet Union. 

What was back of this extraordinary action? Rogge was an 
ambitious man, not too stable in his intellectual outlook, and over¬ 
borne by his sudden rise to notoriety due to his championship of 
liberal causes. Moreover he, like so many Americans, wanted money 
and a great deal of it. It is said that he had been willing to accept 
as clients the Soviet Union, the People’s Republic of China, and Po¬ 
land, before he was accepted by Yugoslavia. 

Rogge returned home and found not reward but threat. He was 
admittedly one of the founders of the Peace Information Center; 
he was also a member of the policy-making body of the Defenders 
of Peace, with ofRces in Paris. Was not then the Peace Information 
Center, of Rogge’s own knowledge, the agent of the Defenders of 
Peace and liable to the requirement to register? And would he not 
so testify? 

Rogge was in a quandary. Because of the denunciation and re¬ 
pudiation in London, he was no longer friendly to the Peace Infor¬ 
mation Center; but he certainly knew that none of us were agents 
of any government or organization, but were honest advocates of 
world peace. When he registered as agent of Yugoslavia he de¬ 
clared that no movement with which he was connected was an 
agent of a foreign principal. He was at the time a member of the 
Peace Information Center. 

But Rogge was confronted with difficulties. If he refused to tes¬ 
tify, the Department of Justice, with whom it is possible that he 
had never severed all connection, certainly had a case against him 
much stronger than against any other member of the Peace Infor¬ 
mation Center. I was a member of the Defenders of Peace 
general committee, but not of their policy-making executive com- 
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mittee. Elizabeth Moos did some work for the Defenders of 
Peace, but not while she was connected with the Peace Information 
Center. Rogge belonged to the policy-making bodies of both or¬ 
ganizations. But if he should maintain that they were not con¬ 
nected as agent and principal, the Department may have threatened 
to indict Rogge, bring in his admitted tie-up with Yugoslavia, 
and his visit to the Soviet Union. If Rogge would appear as chief 
witness against the Peace Information Center and connect it with 
the Soviet Union, was he offered personal immunity? At any rate, 
Rogge testified against us in January, 1951, before the Grand Jury 
which indicted the Peace Information Center. Later, during the 
trial, Marcantonio charged that this immunity had been given, 
and Rogges attorneys did not deny it. Mr. Marcantonio said: 

“If there is any foreign agent, as far as this case is con¬ 
cerned, it is this witness. 

“The Court: But he isn’t indicted. 

‘*Mr. Marcantonio: Exactly. We say because he has been 
given immunity, that is why he is testifying. 

“Mr. Maddrix (of the prosecution): You should let us say 
this. Your Honor. . . . 

“Mr. Marcantonio: If there is any foreign agent here in con¬ 
nection with this alleged foreign principal, this Congress of 
the Defenders of Peace, it is this witness.” 

When he did testify, Rogge said of the Defenders of Peace: 

“. . . its objective, as it was stated, was to work for peace in 
the world; but I don’t think that was its actual objective. . . . 
Actually, it identified itself and became an agency for the for¬ 
eign policy of the Soviet Union.” 

He said of my speech at Prague: 

“The substance of Dr. Du Bois’ speech was that all the diffi¬ 
culties in the world stem from what he described as the capi¬ 
talistic war-mongers in the United States.” 

This was true. I was saying in Prague in 1951 almost exactly what 
Rogge said in New York in 1949 (see page 111). 
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The life of John Rogge is America in microcosm. He is the logi¬ 
cal result of our dominant thought and education. At the dawn 
of die century, this tall, young warrior marches out of the flat 
West, where there is neither hill nor width of water, but life is 
simple and straight. His object is the American object of "making 
money,” for at what else should Life and Education aim? He rushed 
through his education, doing in eleven years what usually takes 
twenty, or certainly sixteen, if the college years are not skimped 
so as to enter a profession. At any rate, he began the practice of 
law at twenty-one. World war and world revolution broke out 
when he was in the grades, and ended while he was in high school. 
It is doubtful if he grasped its meaning. But in the nation s rush to 
get rich off the world s calamity, Rogge found his natural ele¬ 
ment: "In 1928, the firm for which I worked made so much money 
that toward the end of the year it stopped billing.” 

Then, in 1929, to the world came disaster, to his firm bank¬ 
ruptcy, and to Rogge sudden astonishment. In this pause, he 
toyed with the idea of teaching; but teaching offered no such income 
as law practice. So for five years of depression Rogge pursued 
the hard path to wealth, but with only moderate sucoess, until he 
saw a rainbow that led to a Pot of Gold; until the nation under a 
man but twenty-two years older than Rogge began a "New Deal” 
for the wealth and happiness of the nation. Into this New Deal, 
Rogge was dropped at the age of thirty-three. He liked it, and 
for ten years stuck near it, for it gave him a vaster vision than 
that straight, simple path to wealth. This rainbow glowed with 
overtones of philanthropy and crusade, justice and loyalty, and 
apparently led just as surely to the Pot of Gold, but coupled with 
popularity and power. 

War again swept the world from 1939 to 1945, and Roosevelt 
died of its wounds; but Rogge gave little heed to these matters. 
Corporations, pursuit of spies and cartels took his time, and gave 
him good income. Then again came disaster, when he was dis¬ 
missed or suppressed. But he pushed ahead, believing that his Pot 
of Gold was still at the end of his rainbow, through popularity and 
political preferment. But it wasn’t. Despite his crusade for peace 
and the promise of the progressive Wallace, Rogge realized that if 
he wanted to make money—and of course he did, for what else was 
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there for a man to do?—he must make a right-about face. 

Tentatively, he looked to several nations abroad for lucrative law 
practice. None responded except Yugoslavia. Of this deal Paul 
Robeson learned and scored Rogge in London. After that, 
Rogge hated Negroes, and was finally convinced that no Pot 
of Gold lay at the end of this rainbow, but only sacrifice and hard 
work. Rogge seized his chance to ingratiate himself with the 
money-grubbers by trying to send his colleagues in the Peace cru¬ 
sade to jail, and also by switching his type of law case: he so neg¬ 
lected his client, the young labor leader Christoff el, that the court 
rebuked him severely. In the defense of the Trenton Six, Negro 
youths framed for murder, he was rebuked by the court for pub¬ 
licity on which he had embarked against the advice of his fellow- 
counsel. When he was afterward permitted to take part, and had 
received a considerable fee, he nevertheless withdrew. 

Rogge entered the celebrated Rosenberg case as counsel for 
Greenglass, the witness summoned by the government against the 
couple. Greenglass at first maintained his innocence; but Rogge 
entered into negotiations with the government and the F.B.I. Finally 
Greenglass and his wife signed statements implicating the Rosen- 
bergs. Five other prosecution witnesses whom Rogge represented, 
including his own secretary, all buttressed each other and there 
emerged an apparent deal by which Greenglass got a light sen¬ 
tence, his wife went free, and the Rosenbergs were sentenced to 
death. 

And so, in my mind—I trust not unjustly—to Wallace the Weasel 
I now add, Rogge the Rat. 



chapter 12: The Trial 


I HAVE faced during my life many impleasant experiences: the growl 
of a mob; the personal threat of murder; the scowling distaste of 
an audience. But nothing has so cowed me as that day, November 
8, 1951, when I took my seat in a Washington courtroom as an 
indicted criminal. I was not a criminal. I had broken no law, con¬ 
sciously or unwittingly. Yet I sat with four other American citi¬ 
zens of unblemished character, never before accused even of mis¬ 
demeanor, in the seats often occupied by murderers, forgers and 
thieves; accused of a felony and liable to be sentenced before leav¬ 
ing this court to five years of imprisonment, a fine of $10,000 and 
loss of illy civil and political rights as a citizen, representing five 
generations of Americans. 

It was a well-furnished room, not large, and poorly ventilated. 
Within the rail were tables for the lawyers, and back of these, 
seats for the defendants, with their backs to the audience behind. 
In front, on a low platform, sat the clerks and court stenographer; 
and behind, to a dais, came the black-gowned judge, announced 
by the marshal—"God save the United States of America!" 

On either side were seats for the jurors, from whom twelve 
would soon be chosen to declare our guilt, or innocence, or a mis¬ 
trial. All these seats were now filled with the jury panel, and an 
unusually large panel overflowed into the seats usually occupied 
by the public. There must have been 200 persons present; white and 
colored, from which juries for several cases would be drawn. Our 
first worry was this matter of the jury. 

The jury system in the United States has fallen on evil days. The 
old English concept of a man's guilt being decided by presentation 
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of the facts before twelve of his fellow citizens too often fails. 
Juries are selected in devious ways and by secret manipulation. 
Most Negroes are sent to jail by persons who hate or despise them. 
Many ordinary workers are found guilty by well-to-do “blue-rib¬ 
bon’" people who have no conception of the problems that face the 
poor. Juries are too often filled with professional jurors selected 
and chosen by the prosecution and expected to convict. 

Our first hurdle was a long examination of the panel anent their 
affiliations, opinions and prejudices. The prosecution asked, among 
other things, if they had any prejudice against convicting a person 
of advanced years. The defendants asked a long series of more 
searching questions as to the prospective juror’s attitude toward 
color, discrimination, and membership in certain organizations. One 
woman admitted that she was formerly a member of the K.K.K. 
and was excused. 

No one on the panel admitted that he had at any time advocated 
segregation of the races, or racial discrimination in housing, trans¬ 
portation, employment, recreation, education; or in the use of 
places of public accommodation in the District of Columbia. Look¬ 
ing at the persons, this seemed to me hardly believable. Probably 
most of the v/hites had belonged to some such organizations but 
would not now admit it. They were asked about their attitude 
toward the House Committee on Un-American Activities, but none 
admitted prejudice. A number said that they had relatives in the 
armed forces, but declared that if they were convinced of the de¬ 
fendants’ innocence they would be willing to say so even if a ma¬ 
jority of the jury disagreed with them. 

In our case there came another angle—the colored juror. In 
many parts of the nation, Negroes seldom or never serve on juries. 
But in the District of Columbia, lately, continually there are many 
Negro jurors drawn, so much so that there has been a distinct move¬ 
ment to curb their choice. Something of this was heard by the law¬ 
yers in our case, and they were prepared to fight it. But on the 
other hand, we sensed another and more hurtful method of opposi¬ 
tion. There is a considerable proportion of Negroes in government 
employ: in the post oflBce, as teachers in the public schools, as civil 
servants in dozens of branches. All such employees in Washing¬ 
ton, white as well as black, are in fear of attack by witch hunts and 
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loyalty tests, where often the accused have no chance to know or 
answer their accusers. Also, they are faced with severe competition 
and political influence. Negroes suffer especially, because their 
chance for employment outside government is narrow, and because 
their political influence is curtailed; and finally because of race dis¬ 
crimination which makes even civil service rules bow to prejudice. 
Suppose, now, a Negro government employee is given jury service 
in a case where he knows that the government is out for conviction 
and where tlie case appeals to current popular hysteria. In our case 
the government had allowed the distinct impression to prevail that 
it had unanswerable evidence in hand to prove our direct connec¬ 
tion with Communist movements abroad against the United States. 
Suppose, then, a Negro with a government job and a home and 
family is drawn for this jury: no matter what the facts show, how 
will he vote? How will he dare to vote? 

These facts faced us and one solution was to try to exclude gov¬ 
ernment employees from the panel. This the judge offered to do, 
and he had the panel polled. The poll showed that if government 
employees were excluded, practically no Negroes would be left, 
since employment for educated Negroes in the District of Columbia 
is practically confined to government service. We faced a perfect 
dilemma: if we excluded government employees, we indirectly 
helped draw the color line; if we accepted government employees, 
more Negroes would face a greater risk of dismissal on trumped 
up charges than the whites. The white non-government worker 
would usually be in a job which did not employ Negroes, which 
would mean that he had had no contact with them and would be 
prejudiced. The lawyers consulted, and then Marcantonio came 
over and put this dilemma squarely before me. “Accept govern¬ 
ment employees!” I answered. 

We did, and to my amazement got a jury of eight Negroes 
and four whites! I did not know whether to be glad or scared. 
The prosecution usually knows the jury panel fairly well, and 
it is thought that the panel may often be sprinkled with stooges. 
Was it possible that these eight Negroes might be owned? As I 
looked at their intelligent faces, veiled and non-committal as some 
were, I did not think so. My impulse was to follow the conclusion 
of Earl Dickerson, who said: “No eight American Negroes will ever 
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agree to convict you!” Then he added reflectively, "Tf they do, 
ril never defend another!” I was afraid his practice might be cur¬ 
tailed. Yet I could not believe that many American Negroes be¬ 
lieved that I was a paid spy. 

Next in importance came the problem of the judge who would 
preside. Judge Holtzofl, who had charge over our preliminary 
hearing in May, made a bad impression: pompous and opinion¬ 
ated; fond of talking about himself. He plainly disliked New York 
lawyers, and had a low opinion of women. On one occasion he 
summoned me to the bar, threatened to cancel my bond and send 
me to jail because of printed publicity found in the courtroom. 
Abbott Simon immediately stepped forward and took the blame 
for what was at worst an unintentional mistake, and more probably 
an attempt to frame us by some smart newspaper men. The judge 
finally dismissed us with a sharp warning against such ‘‘tirades” 
in his courtroom. 

When, therefore, I heard that Judge McGuire had finally been 
assigned to our case, I was elated, until I heard that he was rumored 
to be the most reactionary judge on the District bench, and worse 
than Holtzofl:! His appearance, however, was reassuring. He was 
from first to last, courteous and intelligent. He did not put on 
judicial airs; he never lost his temper; he was firm but kindly. 
Had it not been for the nature of our indictment and the impossi¬ 
bility of reconciling the attitude of Judge McGuire with that of the 
Department of Justice, through whose employment he had risen 
to the bench, I would call Judge James McGuire a great jurist, 
who in this case held the scales of justice absolutely level. 

But my considered opinion is that what happened was that this 
judge at the last moment freed himself from the political pressures 
of the day to which so many had succumbed and that both he and 
the Department of State realized that the eyes of the world were 
fixed on this case. 

In strictly legal aspect, remember what this trial was: it was not 
a question of our opinions and beliefs; it involved no question as 
to whether we were Communists, Socialists, Jehovah’s Witnesses or 
Nudists; it involved no imputation of moral turpitude except in so 
far as it is a statutory crime to say what foreigners are saying at 
the command of those foreigners. The judge said; 
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‘The point in this case is whether or not this organization 
acted as an agent or in a capacity similar to that for a foreign 
organization or foreign political power, whether advocating 
peace, advocating this, or advocating that. They can advocate 
the distribution of wealth; they can advocate that all red-headed 
men be shot. It doesn't make any difference what they advo¬ 
cate." 

It was not even fully admitted until the third week of the trial 
that the government did not allege that the Soviet Union was con¬ 
nected with the “foreign principal" accused in the indictment. It 
was never alleged that we had no right to advocate peace. It was 
only the question: were we “agents" of a foreign principal? Yet 
and despite all this, the public was deliberately given to under¬ 
stand by spokesmen of government and by the press that we were 
accused of lying, spying, and treason in the pay of the Soviet 
Union. As one of the attendants said in the ante-room of the court, 
scowling at us: “If the damned Communists don't like this coun¬ 
try, why don't they go back to Russia?" 

Jurisdictional questions were first raised, based on the fact that 
the organization was defunct, and on the question of the juris¬ 
diction of the court over individual defendants. These motions 
were denied, although the court admitted that there was still some 
question as to the liability of the ofiicers of the Peace Information 
Center, if it were proven that the Peace Information Center no 
longer existed. Marcantonio said: 

“The plea of not guilty did not in any manner, shape or form 
revive the dead. In other words, if John Jones were indicted 
and he died, and died before the indictment, certainly, he 
could not be found guilty and considered in being simply be¬ 
cause counsel pleaded not guilty. And pleading not guilty 
they pleaded not guilty for all purposes, including the establish¬ 
ment of the non-existence of the individual." 

“The Court: You have just said what I have said, much bet¬ 
ter. So, we will leave it that way." 

One of the basic reasons for the repeated miscarriages of jus¬ 
tice in this country, is the lack of attention on the part of the re- 
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spectable public to the procedures of court trials. Most persons 
assume that trials have to do with criminals, tricky lawyers, per¬ 
emptory judges, and hard court officials. Such folk keep as far 
from courts as possible and let flagrant and cruel injustice escape 
without remark or attention. We knew this, and from the first 
appealed to our friends and the friends of justice everywhere to at¬ 
tend this trial and see what went on. As a result the sessions were 
crowded by a quiet, intelligent audience, who came from New 
York, New England, Chicago, the South and West, with usually 
a waiting line to be admitted. It was in every sense a public trial, 
and the Department of Justice knew it. 

The jury having been selected, the trial began Thursday, Novem¬ 
ber 8, and lasted five days, during three weeks, because of adjourn¬ 
ments for weekends and holidays. A fussy little fat man, Maddrix, 
chief of the prosecution, and former Attorney-General of Maryland, 
stated the case for the prosecution: 


"The first count states that the Peace Information Center was 
an unincorporated organization, having its headquarters in New 
York City. It further alleges that the Peace Information Center 
was an agent of a foreign principal, in that it acted as and held 
itself out as a publicity agent for the Committee of the World 
Congress of the Defenders of Peace, and the World Peace Coun¬ 
cil .. . and because of it being an agent of a foreign principal, 
it was under a liability to file a registration statement with the 
Attorney General of the United States. . . . 

"The material disseminated within the United States by 
Peace Information Center as publicity agent for its said for¬ 
eign principal consisted of information about peace, war, in¬ 
struments of war, and the consequences of peace and of war.... 

"The agency relationship of the Peace Information Center 
with the Committee of the World Congress of the Defenders 
of Peace and the World Peace Council is not claimed to have 
existed pursuant to contractual relationship.” 

Maddrix added that the government intended to call twenty- 
seven witnesses. 

Our lawyers postponed rejoinder, since the jury seemed more 
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bewildered than impressed by the bill of particulars. We elected 
to await the development of the government case before stating ours. 
We were puzzled by the fairness of the judge, and were await¬ 
ing the nature of the evidence which the prosecution could pro¬ 
duce. The prosecution reminded us that we had not named our 
prospective witnesses, as was the practice in the District of Colum¬ 
bia. We had determined to confine ourselves to as few witnesses 
as possible and to rely on the strength of our case rather than 
corroborative repetition. I had been chosen as the main witness, 
with two other witnesses to substantiate certain occurrences which 
took place during my absence in Europe. These were named; and 
then Marcantonio added that we might subpoena the Secretary of 
State and the Attorney-General. Later, when it seemed that I 
might need character witnesses, Albert Einstein ofl[ered to do “What¬ 
ever he could.” 

We may never know just what reactions took place in government 
circles concerning this indictment. At first, certainly, the govern¬ 
ment meant to scare us by the “Communist” bogey. Then by threat¬ 
ening indictment they aimed to cut off contributions to the Peace 
Information Center, or make us try to escape persecution. When we 
began to fight back and the volume of protest from white and black 
arose, and from Europe and Asia as well as Africa, the government 
began frantically to collect evidence which they had never pos¬ 
sessed. They sent out agents. They interviewed and tried to in¬ 
timidate every person connected in any way with the founding of 
the Peace Information Center. They subpoenaed a host of witnesses, 
including some of the defendants, which was illegal. They kept 
giving out intimations of the unanswerable evidence which they 
possessed. They scared off lawyers: one widely known attorney 
listened to our offer, and then told us he was dining with the At¬ 
torney-General. He finally refused his services. When the head 
of the Criminal Division of the Department of Justice went to Paris 
and interviewed the Secretary of the Defenders of Peace, he 
returned quite willing to postpone the case, and as we hoped, never 
to press it. When, by insistence of his superiors, long postpone¬ 
ment was refused, he did not enter the case, and the three lawyers 
who took charge of the prosecution were distinctly not experienced 
or first class men. 
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Whatever design there was to confront us with manufactured 
testimony from professional spies, liars and agents-provocateurs, 
it was abandoned. But the very fairness of the trial raised the query 
as to why the government ever was induced to bring this case on 
so flimsy a basis? They had no case and they knew it. Their only 
hope of success was to raise national Iiystcria against us to the 
flaming point. This our campaign rendered impossible. No ex-spy 
could get away with testimony about seeing me emerge from the 
Kremlin with a bag of gold; no stooge could make black America 
believe that 1 was an undercover conspirator, when for fifty years 
1 had always blurted out the trutli on all occasions. 

The judge continued to be fair and courteous. The prosecution 
was inept if not stupid. The defense was prepared to the last com¬ 
ma; it knew law and procedure; it w'as on its toes every minute with 
its eyes on the possible appeal to higher courts. The government 
spent precious time and money on proving the obvious: that the 
Peace Information Center existed; that it had a bank account; 
that it rented offices; that it distributed literature. Cautious F.B.I. 
men and newspaper reporters introduced literature which anyone 
could have gotten at any time, and which we freely admitted we 
had written and distributed. 

The chief dependence of the prosecution was on John Rogge. 
Rogge the witness was a caricature of Rogg^ the crusader for 
Peace and Reform. In place of the erect, self-confident if not arro¬ 
gant leader, came a worn man, whose clothes hung loosely on him, 
and who in a courtroom where he had conducted many cases, had 
difficulty locating me in the defendants’ chairs. I voluntarily stood 
up to help him out. 

He admitted his membership in the Peace Information Center. 
He admitted his attendance at the World Peace Congress; and de¬ 
clared that its actual objective was not peace, but that it was an 
agency for the foreign policy of the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Maddrix in his opening said that the government did not in¬ 
tend to show and would not show that there was any contract 
of agency between the World Congress of the Defenders of Peace 
and the Peace Information Center. The Court said: 

*The responsibility of the government is to prove beyond a 
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reasonable doubt, first of all, the nexus; and in doing that, 
you will have to establish, of course, that there was a foreign 
group, whether that group takes the aspect of a foreign po¬ 
litical party, a foreign government or a foreign association with¬ 
in the purview of the statute/’ 

The government introduced twenty copies of the magazine In 
Defense of Peace, issued by the Defenders of Peace, which led to 
argument as to whether their contents should be admitted. The 
judge said that he did not think that the prosecution ought to go 
into the nature and character of the activities of the principal, but 
to establish first the fact of agency. The prosecution insisted that 
it should have the right to show that the propaganda of the De¬ 
fenders of Peace was political, but the judge insisted that first the 
prosecution should prove or indicate to the jury that the foreign 
group was a government, or party, or some organization within 
the purview of the statute, and that then it should establish a 
nexus between the Defenders of Peace and the Peace Information 
Center. 

The prosecution then tried to say that the Defenders of Peace 
had said there was a terrible plot against humanity, and that the 
United States was the center of this plot, and for that reason the 
Defenders of Peace were attacking the United States. The de¬ 
fendants’ lawyers objected to this. The judge reminded the prose¬ 
cution that they had established the existence of a foreign group 
with headquarters in Paris. They should now indicate to the jury 
the evidence seeking to show the connection between that foreign 
group and the Peace Information Center. 

This led to a long argument in which Marcantonio stressed the 
fact that it was absurd to argue that parallelism in thought or 
expression established the relationship of agency, "Two people 
may have parallel views, one at the north pole and one at the south 
pole. That does not establish agency.” The Court agreed that two 
parallel lines never meet, but said that he assumed that the con¬ 
nection between the two lines of thought was going to be indi¬ 
cated. The Court said that unless this nexus was shown, “I think 
that at the proper time you would be entitled to a directed ver¬ 
dict.” This was the first intimation that our case might never 
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reach the jury; but this seemed at the time too good ever to be¬ 
come true. Mr. JafFe, our Constitutional lawyer, insisted that if the 
government was first going into a characterization of the Defend¬ 
ers of Pea«e, that that would be damaging in the minds of the 
jury, and prejudice them. The judge responded: 

“I indicated that to Mr. Maddrix; but he says that he cannot 
(omit this), by virtue of the way his case is set up. Then Mr. 
Marcantonio very well says that if he expects to show the 
so-called connection by virtue of the similarity of activity in 
the nature of propaganda, then that would be, as he very aptly 
described it, parallelism; and the two could never meet, either 
in time or eternity. So there has to be a nexus shown; and I 
am assuming that will be shown. If it isn't shown, the Gover- 
ment doesn't make out a case and that is all." 

Mr. Maddrix stressed the fact that the propaganda of the De¬ 
fenders of Peace was that Anglo-American imperialism was the 
foremost champion of a new war, and the Soviet Union a great 
peace-loving power, the champion of peace; and that the evidence 
of this propaganda was admissable. Marcantonio replied: 

“After he makes that statement, all we need is a band to 
play ‘Stars and Stripes Forever'—the United States is warlike; 
the Soviet Union is peaceful—you have a speech in Congress.” 

The defendants' lawyers had not read the twenty copies of the 
magazine In Defense of Peace which the prosecution had intro¬ 
duced, and had little time now to do so. I therefore undertook 
to read them over the weekend, and said in a memorandum to 
our lawyers: 

“My opinion is that we have nothing to fear from this maga¬ 
zine. Its references to the United States are on the whole tem¬ 
perate, even when critical; it does not mention this country 
often: during 1950, out of 156 articles only 6 were on the United 
States. In general, the United States is treated generously and 
hopefully. After the outbreak of the war in Korea, criticism 
is more frequent and specific but seldom or never nasty. 

“There is clear evidence of the character of the Defenders 
of Peace, and no assumption of any nexus of agent and 
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principal. I have noted instances where this might be in¬ 
ferred by the reader but they are not important. On the other 
hand, the statements on peace are strong and well put. I do 
not believe that the prosecution can get any support for its 
contentions from these magazines.” 

On the other hand, the prosecution might easily quote single 
sentences or references inimical to the United States; and we had 
to insist that whatever this magazine said was not material until 
it had been proven that we were agents of ihc Defenders of 
Peace, and shared responsibility for its propaganda. The judge 
took the matter under advisement while he examined the maga¬ 
zines. He must have found much that he would be unwilling to 
place before the jury, for reasons which the prosecution might have 
shared, had they read the copies themselves carefully. The judge 
finally excluded all except four copies, and admitted them only to 
identify the Stockholm Appeal and the fact that it was sponsored 
by the publishers of this magazine, and that the magazine was 
published in a foreign country. When the prosecution wished to 
have all the contents of the magazine admitted, the judge said 
that he was not going to put mere propaganda before the jury. 

It was at this juncture that Judge McGuire called the lawyers to 
his chambers and went straight to the kernel of Rogge’s testimony. 
Rogge had said that the object of the Defenders of Peace was 
ostensibly peace, but really to carry out the policies of the Soviet 
Union. This was, as we suspected from the beginning, the whole 
intention of the Rogge testimony, and the method by which the 
government hoped to put us in jail. If, by this testimony, Russian 
and Communist controversy could be smeared across the case, 
current popular hysteria could be aroused against us. Witnesses 
like J. B. Matthews, long the propagandist of the Dies Committee, 
could be brought on the stand with his lurid stories about Com¬ 
munists, corroborated by the F.B.I. and its Budenzes and Bentleys. 

The judge, therefore, came straight to the point: referring to 
Rogge he said: 

'‘This witness was permitted to state that while the stated 
purpose was peace, the real purpose was to promote the for¬ 
eign policy of the Soviet Union. 
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"Do you expect to show that the World Council for Peace 
was in fact an agent of another principal, namely the Soviet 
Union?” 

Mr. Maddrix did not answer this directly, but the judge continued, 
saying that he let in reference to the Soviet Union because he 
thought the prosecution was going to show that the Soviet Union 
actually was the foreign principal, and that the World Council for 
Peace was merely the conduit to use the activity of the Peace In¬ 
formation Center. If this was not their case, he was going to tell the 
jury to disregard any reference to the Soviet Union. Mr. Maddrix 
objected to being restricted, but the Court insisted: 

"You cannot blow hot and cold. I have got to be advised 
now as to what you expect to show. . . . You are not, I take it, 
predicating your case or the theory of your case on the ground 
that the World Council for Peace was, in effect, the agent of 
the Soviet Union?” 

Mr. Maddrix: "We are not making that statement, no.” 

The Court: "What you do not intend to prove, and I am 
so advised now, is that you arc not going to attempt to prove 
formally that the activities of the World Council for Peace 
were the activities of the Soviet Union?” 

Mr. Maddrix: “I could not state it any better. . . . We do 
not intend to show that the Committee of the Congress of 
the World Defenders of Peace was an agent of the Soviet 
Union.” 

As a result of this admission the Court saM: 

"I thought I ought to be advised at this junctme just exactly 
what the Government expected to shov^^ with reference to the 
Soviet Union being the principal or the so-called principal of 
the Peace Information Center. I understand the Government 
expects not to show, under any circumstances, the existence 
of another principal behind the principal we are concerned 
with, namely, the Soviet Union. If that is not my understanding 
here of what transpired at the bench, I would like to be so ad¬ 
vised.” 
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“We do not charge in our indictment that the foreign prin¬ 
cipal in any way involves an element of agency as I understand 
this case, between the foreign principal, the Committee of the 
World Congress, and the Soviet Union.” 

The Court: “You have answered iny question. You are con¬ 
tending that the only foreign principal involved in this case 
is the World Congress for Peace?” 

Mr. Cunningham: “Absolutely.” 

The Court: “1 am not going to try the Soviet Union or make 
any comparison between the Soviet Union with respect to peace 
and America. I am going to stick to the issue.” 

With the jury out of the room, there was a conference of the 
judge and lawyers concerning other points in Rogge’s testimony. 
Rogge had said that the purpose of the Stockholm Appeal was to 
concentrate the eyes of the world on the atom bomb in the pos¬ 
session of the United States, and to take the eyes of the world oflF 
any aggressiem that might and which did come from the East. The 
Court asked Mr. Maddrix if he considered Mr. Rogge an expert. 
He said no, but that no one was in a better position than Mr. Rogge 
to know what was going on and to answer this particular question. 
He was a member of the policy-making group, and had attended 
its meetings. The Court then said: 

“I am not trying any propaganda lines. I am not trying any 
foreign policy questions involving any country, includ¬ 
ing our own. You have a very simple case here. You charged, 
this Peace Information Center and these individuals, as offi¬ 
cers and directors, as being agent of a foreign principal, and 
disseminating propaganda in the United States. You have got 
to show a tie-up between the principal so-called and the so- 
called agent. If you don’t do that, you are out of court.” 

The prosecution insisted that the agency of the Peace Information 
Center was going to be proved by circumstantial evidence. The 
judge said: 


“You have to show the connection. ... I may be in Tim 
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buctoo and you may be in some place in South America. I 
may be shaving and using Gillette brushless shaving cream and 
you may be doing the same thing, but there is no connection 
except we are both using Gillette.” 

Thereupon, when the jury had returned, the judge addressed 
them, saying that when Hogge was on the stand he was asked 
what tlie purpose of the World Council for Peace was, and he an¬ 
swered. The judge went on; 

“You are now instructed by the Court, as emphatically as I 
can make words that lend emphasis to what I say, that you are 
to disregard Mr. Rogge s opinion of what he thought the pur¬ 
pose of the Stockholm Peace Appeal was. It is a very simple 
rule of evidence that excludes that type of opinion, because 
opinion is excluded, and the only opinion that is permitted 
to be introduced in a court of law, in certain circumstances, 
is the opinion of an expert. So, therefore, you will disregard 
entirely the characterization of the witness Rogge willi refer¬ 
ence to what he thought the World Council for Peace.' had in 
view.” 

Although we did not at the time realize it, and still watched 
narrowly for trumped up testimony, it was right here that we won 
our case. The prosecution had rested its whole case on Rogge’s 
testimony tliat we were representing the Soviet Union through 
the Defenders of Peace organization in Paris. They had natu¬ 
rally not an iota of real proof of this, but they planned to depend 
on public opinion. But Rogge’s own testimony convicted him. 
He was a member of the Peace Information Center; he was a mem¬ 
ber of the policy-making bureau of the Defenders of Peace. He 
had visited the Soviet Union and spoken as a representative 
of the Defenders of Peace and the Peace Information Center. 
He had sworn on oath when he himself became an agent of Yugo¬ 
slavia that he was not a member of any other foreign agency. 

Mr. Rogge continued his testimony, mentioning the meeting of 
the Bureau of the Defenders of Peace in Prague. When asked 
as to the substance of my speech he said; "The substance of Dr. Du 
Bois’ speech was that all the diflBculties of the world stem from 
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what he described as the capitalistic war-mongers in the United 
States.” 

Mr. Marcantonio asked that that be stricken out, and the Court 
said that he was not going to get off on any ideological discussion 
with reference to capitalism or any other form of enterprise; that 
the essential question was whether or not Dr. Du Bois was present. 
"What was said and who else was there is immaterial.” The judge 
told the jury to disregard what Mr. Rogge had said. Later he ex¬ 
cluded testimony about mention at Stockholm of setting up a peace 
movement in the United States. 

Rogge was asked if he had a meeting in his home in February, 
1949, with regard to the establishment of a peace organization is 
the United States. He answered that he had permitted such a 
meeting to be held. He admitted allowing telegrams to be sent 
out over his name inviting people to the meeting; and that it did 
result in appointing a committee on organization. 

Then Mr. Marcantonio turned to the Congress of the Defenders 
of Peace in Paris, and brought out the fact tliat Mr. Rogge had 
sent a letter to Dr. Du Bois asking him to attend that Congress, 
showing him the letter. 

Rogge admitted that when he attended the meeting in Prague 
in August, 1951, he was agent of a foreign country, and Marcan¬ 
tonio tried to get the letter which he had written in Prague, agree¬ 
ing with the purposes of the World Defenders of Peace, admitted 
as evidence, but it was excluded. 

Later in chambers Mr. Marcantonio interjected, angrily: “You 
have no case and why don’t you admit it? I think this is one of the 
most deliberate diabolical plots ever pulled which is being pulled 
on these defendants.” 

He apologized for losing his temper, but added that the “prose¬ 
cution wants to convict these defendants on their political views.” 

“You are trying to frighten us,” said Mr. Maddrix. 

Marcantonio replied, “I am not trying to frighten you at all. I 
am exposing you.” 

The Court finally said: “Mr. Marcantonio, you have indicated 
your surprise and your righteous indignation. They say of nuns 
they never get angry; it is always righteous indignation.” 

Mr. Cunningham of the prosecution intervened and tried to say 
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that thee Peace Information Center acted and held itself out to be 
a publicity agent, “that the proof of that does not require the show¬ 
ing of any nexus or any direct connection between the Peace In¬ 
formation Center and the foreign principal.” 

The Court: “Let’s stop right there. Why doesn’t the statute re¬ 
quire that?” 

Mr. Cunningham tried to refer to the legislative history of the 
bill, but this the Court refused to allow, and said: “You have got 
to show nexus and you have got to show nexus either by direct or 
circumstantial evidence. If you do not do that, the case fails.” 

The next witness, Victor Lasky, a screen writer formerly on the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun, testified that he had visited 
the offices of the Peace Information Center and received copies 
of the Stockholm Petition, and that “I made it quite clear that I 
abhorred the Petition.” The Court excluded that because, as he 
said, the jury is not concerned with the witness’ views on the pe¬ 
tition. 

Mr. Maddrix tried to get in the record the fact that Lasky had 
written a book against Communism, but that was excluded. 

An F.B.I. agent, John J. Kearney, came next, and told about 
attending a meeting of the Peace Information Center at the Hotel 
Capitol. He tried to refer to Peace Information Center propa¬ 
ganda among Catholics, but the judge excluded all matters about 
race and religion: 

“Now, as I said before, no matter what form of political 
propaganda it takes, if it is propaganda upon the part of the 
foreign principal, then, the American people, under the statute, 
are entitled to know who is paying the bill or who is behind 
the gun. That is all there is to it. For that reason I excluded 
everything else, foreign policy of Russia, foreign policy of the 
United States, the appeals to Catholics, appeals to Jews, appeals 
to all sorts of groups, minority or otherwise; that is out of the 
picture.” 

He also excluded hearsay evidence and pictures of certain per¬ 
sons produced in the magazine. In Defense of Peace, which Mr. 
Maddrix introduced. Mr. Marcantonio asked, “Is Dick Tracy com¬ 
ing in next?” When the judge was asked to admit the picture of Dr. 
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Du Bois, the Court rejoined that he was in the courtroom, and that 
the picture was not material. 

The prosecution asked if reference to the withdrawal of sol¬ 
diers from Korea by the Committee of the World Coiigress and the 
Peace Information Center should be offered. The Court rejoined 
that it had not been offered. All that had been offered was the 
Stockholm Appeal and the statement made in the “Peacegrams’’ 
that the Peace Information Center was not affiliated with the 
World Congress of Peace. 

Then came a nervous medical student, William B. Reed, who 
testified that he had visited the offices of the Peace Information 
Center four times, and once had listened in on a telephone con¬ 
versation. He finally admitted that he had been in the employ of 
the F.B.I. He identified certain material which he had been given 
in the office of the Peace Information Center, and said that he had 
entrusted it to ‘‘somebody,” which somebody finally proved to 
be J. B. Matthews, formerly Chief Investigator of the House Com¬ 
mittee on Un-American Activities, who expected to testify but was 
never called by the government. 

A letter to the public on the Peace Information Center letter¬ 
head was admitted in evidence to show our criminal activities: 

“Dear Friend, 

“You will be interested to learn that a Peace Information 
Center has been set up in New York City. It will, we believe, 
be of help to the millions of people in our country who ardently 
seek peace and an end to the cold war. 

“The purpose of the office is to bring news of peace activi¬ 
ties here and throughout the world. We plan to do this by issu¬ 
ing Fact Sheets and Bulletins from time to time; by co-oper¬ 
ating in arranging for delegations from the United States to 
attend Peace Conferences; and co-operating in the tours of per¬ 
sons who come to this country to speak for peace. 

“The interests of peace transcend all boundaries and all pres¬ 
ent and past differences. All people must unite who agree with 
the proposition that war must and can be averted, that the 
horrors of a Third World War are unthinkable, and with its 
corollaries that universal disarmament should start immediately 
and atomic weapons be outlawed. , . . 
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“Peace sentiment is growing throughout the United States, 
petitions are being circulated and meetings held. We would 
appreciate any information about peace activities in your 
area. Copies of material being used or news items would be 
most helpful to us. 

“We hope you will indicate your interest and desire to con¬ 
tinue to receive our material by sending us the enclosed card. 

Sincerely yours, 

(signed) W. E. B. Du Bois 
Chairman” 

The prosecution, out of hearing of the jury, called attention to 
the fact that the Department of Justice had made repeated demands 
on the defendants to register as foreign agents; intimating that 
our failure was wilful. The judge reminded them that the statute 
did not require the government to make any demands on anybody 
to register. The statute merely said that if the person representing 
a foreign principal did not register and did not maintain that it 
came within the exemptions, then that person was liable to the 
penalty imposed. The Court also pointed out that wilful failure 
to register must be proven, and said that he assumed that the 
defense was going to allege that the failure to register was not wilful. 

The question of Miss Solotf’s connection with the case was then 
discussed, and she was, the following day, acquitted by the Court 
on the ground that she was evidently a salaried employee and not 
a policy-making official. This ruling, which was based on a per¬ 
fectly clear fact, we had tried to get at our first arraignment in 
May. Judge Holtzoff refused, and for eight months Miss Soloff 
was an indicted criminal, with absolutely no grounds for the charge. 

The government then, to our surprise, rested its case, having 
called but seven of its twenty-seven witnesses. We immediately 
began to prepare for our presentation of our case. I was to be the 
main witness, and the only one of the defendants to take the 
stand. There was, however, a period when I was absent in Prague, 
and corroborative witnesses would be needed for certain actions. 

We would call two members of our advisory board, the business 
manager of the National Guardian, and a professor of anthropology 
at Columbia, for this purpose. 
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Then, too, we had the sworn testimony of the executive secretary 
of the World Defenders of Peace, accused of being our “foreign 
principal/' At considerable cost we had sent three of our lawyers 
to Paris in July. The government also sent three of their representa¬ 
tives, including the head of the Criminal Division of the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice, to take depositions from Jean Laffitte, the Secre¬ 
tary of the World Defenders of Peace. At this interesting inquiry, 
held at the offices of the United States Embassy, sworn testimony 
was taken, which we were ready to introduce but never got the 
opportunity. Mr. Laffitte, a man of training and manners, member 
of the Legion of Honor, declared that the Committee of which 
he was Secretary General was 

“. . . instituted by the First World Congress of the Defenders 
of Peace. Its definite task was to circulate and make known the 
information given and the decisions taken by the Congress. 

It was also in charge of circulating the various information con¬ 
cerning activities on behalf of Peace throughout the world. Its 
task was also to denounce all propaganda which predisposed 
public opinion in favor of war and to support all initiatives 
tending towards peace. It had the duty of encouraging all cul¬ 
tural activities in favor of peace. And it was in charge of pre¬ 
paring a further World Congress of Peace." 

He was asked if he had ever heard of the Peace Information Cen¬ 
ter and if the Center had authority to act as publicity agent. He 
answered that he had heard of the Peace Information Center, but 
that it had never had such authority; that the Committee had not 
appointed the Peace Information Center as its agent for the circu¬ 
lation of the Stockholm Appeal, nor had the Peace Information 
Center asked to act as publicity agent; that it expended no funds 
belonging to the Committee, and had no authority to make con¬ 
tracts; that it made no reports orally or in writing to this Committee. 

He was then asked about national committees which were in 
co-operation with the World Committee. He said there were such 
committees in about eighty countries, but that there was none in 
the United States. He said that his committee had co-operated with 
the Peace Information Center in a very simple way: 
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“We had heard of the formation of an Information Center 
in tlie United States which had assumed the task of circulating 
information relating to the furtherance of peace. This naturally 
resulted in our sending the Center information concerning 
peace movements, and allowed us to hope that in this way 
such information would become more widely known than otlier 
matter which we sent to the United States.” 

Then came an interesting colloquy. Mr. Laffitte was asked, “Do 
you regard Soviet Russia as the strongest advocate for peace among 
governments?” Mr. Laffitte's attorney immediately objected to his 
client’s answering. Mr. Mclnerney, head of the Criminal Division 
of the Department of Justice of the United States, demurred and 
said that he was unable to understand LaiBtte’s “reluctance to ex¬ 
press a viewpoint which he has proclaimed to the world.” Mr. 
Laffitte s attorney replied that his client had made a point of answer¬ 
ing all questions which were closely or remotely related to this 
matter, but that there was no obligation on his part to answer as 
to his personal •opinions and beliefs: 

“If he were called to testify before a French court, and if in¬ 
conceivably he were asked to what political party he belonged 
or what was his belief concerning a given problem (a thing 
which could never happen), I would ur^e him not to answer 
such a question, since he is a French citizen entirely free as to 
his opinions; a freedom guaranteed by the Constitution of his 
country.” 

Mr. Mclnerney, taken aback, and probably remembering the 
Constitution of his own country, replied, “I Vish to apologize if I 
have intruded upon his constitutional rights under French law.” 

When Mr. Laffitte was further asked if he had been in direct 
communication at any time with the Peace Information Center, 
he said that he had not. He was asked if the Peace Information 
Center was organized at the time that Dr. Du Bois was present in 
Paris at the Peace Congress. He replied that it was not, and that 
the Paris Committee did not hear of its organization until a year 
later. He was then asked if he had had personal correspondence 
with Dr. Du Bois, and he replied: 
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“I told you that I had not had any personal correspondence, 
properly so-called, with Dr. Du Bois. We confined ourselves to 
sending Professor Dr. Du Bois, who is a member of the World 
Committee, the information which we transmit without dis¬ 
tinction to all members of the World Committee; that is to 
say, the Secretariat regularly sends all members of the World 
Committee information concerning the difl.ereiit meetings of 
the Bureau or the decisions taken at such meetings, and also 
any publications which may arise therefrom,—always with a 
covering letter which vve send as a matter of courtesy and a 
mark of respect for these personalities.” 

He denied that he had ever requested the Peace Information 
Center to disseminate the Stockholm Appeal as an agent of the 
Committee. Tins interesting testimony we were given no chance 
to introduce. 

The prosecution had rested before the morning session was fin¬ 
ished. We prepared during the remainder of the morning to present 
certain motions, and then if they were denied, to go into our 
defense, introducing the Paris depositions, then character witnesses 
for me, after which I would take the stand. I was ready. 



Chapter 13: The Acquittal 


Armistice Day, November 11, had interrupted the trial and given 
a three day recess. I took the occasion to fill a conditional promise 
to speak at the Community Church in Boston, v^here for some 
years I have made annual addresses. Mr. Lathrop, the minister, 
in introducing me, reminded the congregation that a spiritual 
founder of this church, Theodore Parker, had also once been an 
indicted criminal. I said in part: 

“The real causes of World War will persist and threaten so 
long as peoples of Europe and America are determined to con¬ 
trol the wealth of most of the world by means of cheap labor 
and monopolies. Against this a resurgence of the revolt of the 
poor will raise a new Russia from the dead if we kill this one, 
and birth a new theory of communism so long as Africa, Asia 
and South America see the impossibility of otherwise escaping 
poverty, ignorance and disease. . . . 

“We who have known a better America find the present scene 
almost unbelievable. A great silence has fallen on the real 
soul of the nation. We are smearing loyal citizens on the paid 
testimony of self-confessed liars, traitors and spies. We are 
making the voice of America the babble of cowards paid to 
travel. . . . 

“My words are not a counsel of despair. Rather they are a 
call to new courage and determination to know the Truth. 
Four times this nation has faced disaster and recovered: Once 
at the end of the 18th century when we hesitated between 
separate independent colonies and a disciplined federal state; 
again when in the age of Jackson the uncouth, democratic west 
overbore the oligarchical well-mannered east; once more in the 
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19th century when human slavery cut the heart of the nation 
in two and we had to cement it with blood; finally, when in 
1929 our boasted industries fell in vast ruin and begged on 
their knees for government aid, until Roosevelt rescued them 
with socialist planning, and gave his life to rebuilding our 
economy. 

“What we have done, we can do again. But not by sikuce— 
not by refusing to face the ugly facts.” 

On Tuesday afternoon, November 20, the defense began its argu¬ 
ment for a judgment of acquittal. It first based a plea for dismissal 
on the ground of “lack of jurisdiction.” The Peace Information 
Center in order to be under the jurisdiction of the court must be in 
existence, and the government must prove its existence. The judge 
remarked: “You say that the Peace Information Center is dead. I 
say to you, tliere is a general presumption that a condition of affairs 
once existing is presumed to continue to exist until tlie contrary is 
shown.” 

Marcantonio replied; “There is only one presumption in criminal 
law, the presumption of innocence.” 

Here Marcantonio gave the prosecution an opportunity to give 
up the case on a technicality which would have saved their faces. 
He tried to get Maddrix to admit that the Peace Information Center 
had ceased to exist before its indictment. Had Maddrix admitted 
this, the case would undoubtedly have been thrown out of court 
then and there. But Maddrix stubbornly and indignantly refused 
to make the admission. On the other hand, while this fact was true, 
it would have been difficult for us to prove. When does an organi¬ 
zation close? We voted in October to close and did no new work 
after that; but all vestiges of the old work could not suddenly stop. 
Letters concerning peace and peace movements continued to pour 
into the oflSce and we answered them; we could not easily cancel 
our lease. So that while we transacted no new business we were 
closing out odds and ends in January and February. 

Marcantonio then turned to the argument for a directed acquittal: 

“The organization did not register because it is not an ‘agent.' 

If it is not an agent as defined in the statute, therefore, the 
defendants could not have failed to cause it to register; and. 
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hence, the judgment of acquittal should, by right, be di¬ 
rected to the individuals as well as the organization.” 

Attacking the Government’s brief, he continued: 

‘The Government is seeking to spell out here a theory of 
the law which is something out of this world. And I read that 
language; 

While it is believed that evidence of a connection between 
Peace Information Center and the Committee has material 
probative value, the statute does not include “connection” as 
a necessary element in the proof of this phase of the charge.’ 

“Now, I submit, and I think that your Honor has indicated 
quite clearly, that connection must be established. Here, again, 
the Government reveals itself in its very last sentence. 

“Now what is the Government saying here? It is saying that 
a statute states that the relationship does not have to be one 
pursuant to a contractual relationship; therefore no connection 
has to be established; no connection has to be established be¬ 
cause no contractual relationship is required to be shown. 

“I contend, and I believe Your Honor has indicated time and 
time again, that unless connection has been shown, there is no 
relaiionship of agency and principal. . . 

Marcantonio insisted that the basic definition of “agency” in the 
law of 1938 was not changed by the law of 1942, and that 1) the 
Government must establish that the Peace Information Center was 
acting in behalf of the Partisans of Peace; 2) that the Peace 
Information Center was subject to control of the Partisans of Peace; 
3) that the Partisans of Peace had consented to the fact that the 
Peace Information Center should act on its behalf; 4) that the Peace 
Information Center consented to the control of the Partisans of 
Peace; 5) that the Peace Information Center consented to act for 
the Partisans of Peace, and 6) that there was a consent on the part 
of the Peace Information Center to be subject to the control of the 
Partisans of Peace. “All these are musts; if any one of these 
fails, the case fails.” 

The Court brought up the case of interlocking directorate, where, 
for instance. Dr. Du Bois was a member of the Partisans of Peace, 
and also a member of the Peace Information Center. The judge 
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admitted that this in itself did not necessarily prove that one was 
subject to the control of either, but he asked if that wasn’t a cir¬ 
cumstance which, along with other evidence, might prove it. Marc- 
antonio answered: 

"‘No, sir. I will tell you why it is not. Because you have no evi¬ 
dence of control. Let me put it this way. All you have here, so 
far as Dr. Du Bois is concerned, is that he was a member of 
the Congress of the Defenders of Peace, and that he is presi¬ 
dent of this organization; period.” 

He said there was no testimony that the organization of which 
Dr. Du Bois was a member decided to have an organization over 
here; nor that there were directions given which Dr. Du Bois had 
to carry out over here. 

The argument went over into the afternoon. The judge inter¬ 
vened with the following analogy, directed to Mr. Maddrix of the 
Prosecution. He said suppose you were living in Vienna and pub¬ 
lished a pamphlet on taxation which I liked. I ask your permission 
to republish your pamphlet in New York at my expense. The Gov¬ 
ernment asks me to register as your agent. I refuse. I maintain 
that while I agree with your thouglit I am not your agent and there¬ 
fore will not register. Is not that right? 

Mr. Maddrix replied that the Government insisted that the agency 
was implied by the similarity of ideas. 

Here Mr. Cunningham of the Government prosecution, a lank 
Texan with a perpetually anxious scowl, came up with the extraor¬ 
dinary plea that no connection need be proven. He maintained that 
a publicity agent as defined by the law of 1942 was not an agency 
in the sense of the law of 1938: 

"You have to go further and show, as your Honor points out, 
that one was doing it for the other, not necessarily by contract, 
and not necessarily by any agreement at all. The foreign prin¬ 
cipal may never have heard of the person here, as I have said 
before. We have to show it was the subjective intent of tliese 
people here to disseminate information in the United States, 
propaganda for and on behalf of, and further the propaganda 
objectives of the European organization.” 

The judge leaned forward and asked how a person disseminating 
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propaganda of the type that the statute prohibits could be found 
guilty of acting for a foreign principal, “if the principal never heard 
of the disseminator and the disseminator never heard of the princi¬ 
pal?” The judge continued, “Your contention is this: that if there is 
an argument about salt and pepper. Congress, by virtue of its 
power, said, pepper could be salt and salt could be pepper'.” 

Mr. Cunningham answered, “Yes, sir. That is exactly what is con¬ 
fusing the issue here.” 

Mr. Marcantonio retorted: “Except that the English language is 
still the same. Salt is salt and pepper is pepper. Principal is prin¬ 
cipal and agent is agent.” 

The court recessed until the afternoon. Mr. Marcantonio then 
insisted that the Government had not proved its contention of 
agency. 

“Again, I repeat, repeat, repeat and repeat again tliere was 
no evidence of control and direction. Furtliermore, e\en if 
they went so far (and let's assume for thc^ sake of argument 
only) that the Stockholm Appeal which we circulated was the 
propaganda of a foreign organization, we still would not be 
guilty and there still would be no evidence of our being guilty 
under this act, unless they showed control, unless they showed 
relationship. Merely circulating the Stockholm Peace Petition 
in and of itself is not evidence. It is not any evidence of control. 

It is not any evidence of consensual relationship. . . . What is 
more—in the Government's case, we grasp something that is 
positive. We find in all of the documentary evidence adduced 
time and time again there appears the afErmative statement 
that the Peace Information Center is not affiliated with any¬ 
body.” 

Mr. Maddrix of the prosecution followed and stressed the testi¬ 
mony of Rogge; he showed the various things done by the Peace 
Information Center which corresponded to the actions of the 
World Defenders of Peace. He referred to Mrs. Moos and Dr. 
Du Bois and to the fact that while Dr. Du Bois was Chairman of 
the Peace Information Center, he had been to Paris; he was a 
member of the World Congress; and had made other trips. He 
spoke of Abbott Simon's activities. He said: 
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. people who represent in the United States foreign in¬ 
terests in the form of disseminating propaganda, do not do 
so as openly as business contracts are made. There is not 
available the type of specific agreements which we would 
ordinarily desire; and the framers of this Act, Congressman 
McCormick and the rest, knew what they were up against; 
and so in 1942, they did amend it considerably. I am not going 
into that. I am saying that to show that under the 1942 Act, 
less evidence was needed than is needed under the 1938 
Act.” 

Here the arguments ended. The jury had not yet been sum¬ 
moned. Without giving us any chance to offer our testimony or 
the sworn depositions of the Defenders of Peace; without wait¬ 
ing for the character witnesses. Judge McGuire, sitting at his 
high rostrum, reiidered his verdict. We still were waiting for that 
overwhelming proof of guilt which for nine months the Depart¬ 
ment of Justice had promised. It never came. The judge said: 

‘‘Now, we are faced with a situation as it comes in every 
criminal case, where the responsibility is upon the Court to 
interpose its ruling in the matter of a determination as to 
whetiicr the case shall continue and as to whether or not, un¬ 
der those circumstances, the defendants shall be obliged to 
place defense on the stand as to the charge made against 
them before the jury. 

“I don't know whether or not these individual defendants 
who sit here at the bar of this court are sincere or misguided, 
or whether or not they have deliberately and designedly set 
out to subvert the very liberties under which they live and we 
live. 

“It is an old aphorism, however, that has been more or less 
channeled by the Supreme Court in the Bennis case, and that 
is this: I may hate the very things you say, but I respect your 
right to say them, and as Americans, we have confidence 
both in our material strength, which is important, and our 
spiritual strength; that is, in the validity of the institutions 
in wliich we live. . . . 

“First of all, with reference to the motion for dismissal predi¬ 
cated upon jurisdictional ground, that is denied and the record 
will so indicate.” 
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We sighed. Here came, we were sure, what we were expecting 
—denial of our plea and introduction of a misleading interpretation 
of the evidence. We sat back and listened. Tlie judge continued: 

"The Government has alleged that 'Peace Information Cen¬ 
ter was the agent of a foreign principal. They proved the ex¬ 
istence, in my judgment, of the Peace Information Center. 
They certainly proved tlie existence of the World Council for 
Peace. Mrs. Moos may very well have gone to Prague, may 
very well have gone to Moscow. There may have been, and 1 
take it as proven, there w^ere individuals who were officers 
of both; but, applying the test, as laid down here, in a case 
which, presumably, is the law of the land (because on appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States certiorari was denied 
in the case)—in this case the Government has failed to sup¬ 
port, on the evidence adduced, the allegations laid down in the 
indictment. So, therefore, the motion, under the circum¬ 
stances, for a judgment of acquittal will be granted.’' 

For a moment a wave of siuprised excitement passed over the 
audience, which had been listening breathlessly. Applause seemed 
on the edge of bursting out. Behind me, as I afterwards learned, 
my wife fainted. I, myself, felt slightly numb. Someone on my 
left kissed my cheek. 

But the judge, changing his position slightly, but with no change 
of tone, quickly warned against any demonstration, and continued 
to speak. I thought that perhaps I had misunderstood, and that 
some modification of his words was coming. The judge proceeded; 

"The judges function is exhausted when^he determines that 
the evidence does or does not permit the conclusion of guilt 
beyond reasonable doubt within a fair operation of a reason¬ 
able mind. So, therefore, if the case should go to the jury, 

I would be permitting the jiu*y to conjecture in a field of con¬ 
jecture, and, in addition to that, I would have to inform the 
jmy and to instruct them that, if they could resolve the evi¬ 
dence in the case with any reasonable hypothesis looking to¬ 
ward the defendants, then, under the circumstances, they are 
obliged to do so, and then, as a consequence, they would have 
to be so instructed. 
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"So the case goes off, in my view, on a conception of the 

law. 

"The government maintains one point of view and the de¬ 
fense maintains another. I think that the position of the de¬ 
fense is maintained and supported by the opinion mentioned 
and that opinion is conclusive in my mind; and that is my 
ruling.” 

The jury was then brought in, the ruling of the Court explained 
to them, and they were discharged. We were free for the first time 
in nine months. 

We left Washington as quickly as possible. I was, frankly, be¬ 
wildered. Of all the results of this fantastic and utterly unfair in¬ 
dictment, this was quite the last which I had awaited. At first I 
had confidently expected that after conference and explanation, 
the indictment would be quashed. Then, when it was relentlessly 
pushed, and the case set for trial, I had expected that after a 
series of delays and postponements, the actual trial would never 
take place. Ihis would have been unsatisfactory, and left us long 
in unease, but it would have been better than a criminal pro¬ 
cedure, Then, when the indictment was pushed and the trial 
opened, our best hope was for a failure to agree on the part of the 
jury where Negroes out-numbered whites two to one. This would 
have left a bad taste and brought the charge that narrow race 
loyalty had defeated Justice—an argument for excluding Negro 
jurors hereafter. With the acceptance of the jury there could be 
but one conclusion, and that was that the government thought it 
had absolute proof to convict us. 

Indeed, there is evidence that this is what the highest authori¬ 
ties said, and allowed the public to believe. But we knew that 
even if the government thought it had such proof, it was either 
mistaken or the alleged proof was based on a deliberate lie. We 
had never asked or been offered opportunity to act as agent of 
any foreign person, organization or government; our organization 
had never received a cent of money from abroad or from repre¬ 
sentatives of foreigners for its work, so far as we knew or believed. 
Indeed, the total amount of our funds was far too modest, and its 
expenditure too easily proven to indicate any foreign aid. It would 
have been possible to prove the source of every penny, if we had 
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been pushed to divulge each contributor. But this would have 
been a betrayal of trust, and grossly unfair to donors, who were 
often so afraid of the F.B.l. as to refuse to give anything to any 
cause. But the facts were clear enough without this resort. We had 
received no large sums; never more than single gifts of a hundred 
dollars, and very seldom as much as that. We had books and 
testimony to show receipts and every dollar of expenses. 

Of course, there were many who continually intimated that while 
I or even most of my colleagues knew nothing of treachery and 
bribery, lun^ertheless someone in the organization might have been 
a spy or foreign agent. Anybody can sometimes be deceived, but to 
those of us who knew this group, such accusation or suspicion 
was simply silly. 

Why, then, had the Department of Justice been so arrogant, 
determined, and certain? Why did it so impudently brush oft my 
offer to explain our whole work? If, after explanation, the Depart¬ 
ment had indicated any way in which we had transgressed the 
law, I was quite ready to change our methods or give up the whole 
project. But one thing we could not do, and that was to say 
under oath that we had been and were “agents of a foreign prin¬ 
cipal.” This was a lie that no government could compel us to tell 
no matter what the penalty. 

When, therefore, the Department of Justice refused conference, 
and insisted on trial, we had to fight, and fight not only with facts 
and law, but to be ready to meet any deliberate attempt at decep¬ 
tion, which we had no means of anticipating. This was our expecta¬ 
tion during every minute of that three weeks trial. I was looking 
for it down to the very last word of the decision of the judge. 
It did not come, and that was the basis of-my bewilderment as I 
left the courtroom. I even forgot to call attention to one minor vic¬ 
tory of this major case. 

One of our chief headaches of this trial was that it must take 
place in this “J™ Crow” capital of our fatherland, where a Negro 
could not be sure of hotel accommodations or an opportunity to 
eat a meal, and sometimes even had difficulty with cabs. Moreover, 
there was even the more serious problem as to where this racially 
mixed group of lawyers and defendants, men and women, could 
meet privately for consultation. These are real problems which 
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most white Americans, and no foreigners, can for a moment en¬ 
visage. Yet for a white woman to go to a colored hotel; or a colored 
person to go to a white hotel; for white persons and colored, men 
and women, to be closeted together, morning, noon or night- 
such goings on are not only not customary but in at least a third 
of the states of this union illegal, and would in Alabama, Georgia, 
or Mississippi lead to arrest if not riot or murder. 

Washington is geographically at the edge of the slave South, 
but has always been Southern in culture. Today its citizens are 
disfranchised and ruled by an irresponsible Congressional commit¬ 
tee, because if Washington had democratic government, Negroes 
would vote and hold office, go to hotels, and sit in restaurants. 

We sought to settle this problem at first by asking change of 
venue to some more civilized part of the nation. This was promptly 
denied. Then someone proposed that we hire an apartment and all 
live together. This I vetoed. It could put us all in jail if the press 
got wind of it. 

At our first arraignment, we tried all stopping at a colored hotel. 
The accommodations were poor, however, and Mrs. Du Bois and 
I then procured lodging with a young colored man and his wife, 
who were not so afraid as their frightened friends. Our white 
colleagues went to white hotels and the colored attorneys stopped 
at home. A local trade union furnished us a meeting place for 
consultation. Thus matters went on for a week. Then one of the 
white defendants put the case up to the management of the Statler, 
the newest and best hotel in Washington. They had no space then, 
but made reservations for the week of the trial, which proved the 
last. We all stopped there, and were courteously entertained. In¬ 
deed, we held our Victory celebration there, in the center of one 
of their best dining rooms, with white and black persons, lawyers, 
defendants, and colored newspaper reporters present. Thus we 
won at least a temporary battle “along the Color Line” just as we 
won our liberty from a jail sentence. 

There remained, however, my quandary. The government not 
ouly went to trouble and large expense, risked its own reputation, 
but also forced us to extraordinary and world-wide effort, to escape 
punishment. Personally, I had no funds for such a case. I am re¬ 
tired from work, with a pension too small for normal expenses of 
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living. My wife’s work and income were seriously curtailed by her 
complete immersion in this case. We have no rich friends. None 
of the defendants were able personally to finance this case. Had it 
not been for the almost miraculous rise of American friends, we 
would have gone to jail by default. Not a cent of money for the 
trial came from abroad. Even had this been possible, it would 
have been used to convict us. But in this nation by popular appeal 
to poor and middle-class folk, Negroes and white, trade unions and 
other groups, we raised funds for these purposes: 


Legal fees 

$18,400 

Publicity 

5,600 

Office 

5,250 

Salaries 

3,600 

Travel 

2,365 


To this should be added additional legal fees of at least $13,000; 
$3,000 paid to an attorney hired by one of the defendants and not 
paid for by the Committee, and at least $10,000 which Marcantonio 
earned but would not accept. This amounts to a total of $40,215. 
To this should be added at least $2,000 in travel expenses paid by 
localities. How much the case cost the government we cannot 
know, but it could not have been less than $100,000, and it might 
have been much more. 

The net result of this extraordinary trial, of wasted time and 
strength, and at least $150,000 of the earnings of the poor, was 
neither to prove nor allege that any one of the five defendants had 
committed any act involving moral turpitude; it did not prove 
or even allege that the World Peace CouiTcil, representing over 
seventy nations including our own, was guilty of anything but trying 
to stop war. When the government of the United States alleged 
that the defendants were agents of the World Peace Council, it 
was unable with all its power and money to convince one of its 
own judges that it had sufficient evidence to lay before a jury; 
and that therefore the demand of the Department of Justice that 
the defendants register as foreign agents was not sustained. 

But of course this unjustified effort to make five persons register 
as the source of foreign propaganda for peace and particularly to 
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scare fifteen million Negroes from complaint, was not the real 
object of this long and relentless persecution. The real object was 
to prevent American citizens of any sort from daring to think or 
talk against the determination of Big Business to reduce Asia to 
colonial subserviency to American industry; to reweld the chains 
on Africa; to consolidate United States control of the Caribbean 
and South America; and above all to crush Socialism in the Soviet 
Union and China. That was the object of this case. 

This object every intelligent American knew. Our leading think¬ 
ers and educators were perfectly aware of this assault on the basis of 
the democratic process in America. Even if some thought peace 
at present dangerous and did not believe in socialism, they knew 
that if democracy was to survive in modern culture and in this 
vaunted “Land of the Free” and leader of “free nations,” the right 
to think and to speak; the right to know what others were tliinking; 
particularly to know opinion in that Europe which, despite our pro¬ 
vincial and vulgar boasting and the golgotha of world wars, is still 
our main source of science and culture—that this democratic right of 
freedom of thought and speech must be preserved from Truman 
and McGrath; McCarran and Smith; from McCarthy and little 
Georgia Wood leading the reactionary slave South, or America 
was dead. 

Despite this, most Americans of education and stature did not 
say a word or move a hand. This is the most astonishing and 
frightening result of this trial. We five are free but America is 
not. The absence of moral courage and intellectual integrity which 
our persecution revealed still stands to frighten our own nation 
and the better world. It is clear still today, that freedom of 
speech and of thinking can be attacked in the United States without 
the intellectual and moral leaders of this land raising a hand or say¬ 
ing a word in protest or defense, except in the case of the Saving 
Few. Their ranks did not include the heads of the great universities, 
the leaders of religion, or most of the great names in science. Than 
this fateful silence there is on earth no greater menace to present 
civilization. 

It was the State Department which started this prosecution to 
quell Communists, and retard the peace movement which was be¬ 
ginning to annoy the Pentagon. The inclusion of myself, a Negro, 
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in the dragnet, was probably at first fortuitous, but quickly backed 
by the Military as a needed warning to complaining Negroes. When 
rising public opinion fastened on me as the key figure, the deter¬ 
mination of the government to convict me increased, especially 
when I refused to plead “Nolle Contendere” and my contumacious 
speeches continued. The continued appeals to Truman and Mc¬ 
Grath must have had eflfect, but were ignored at the insistence of 
the State Department, until the volume of protest abroad compelled 
attention, centered emphasis on the Negro question in America, 
and made even the Catholic Church aware that the growing extent 
of its proselytizing among Negroes might suffer from the fact that 
the Attorney-General was a Catholic. 

When Marcantonio became our chief counsel, the Catholic hier¬ 
archy must also have remembered that around him was a large 
group of voters with Catholic background. The State Department 
sent down emissaries to mingle with the audience at the trial, and 
to make inquiries about me, since apparently they had never 
heard of me previously. 

The Department of Justice evidently put its main faith in Rogge's 
testimony to secure a conviction, but when the judge excluded 
testimony about the foreign policy of the Soviet Union, and testi¬ 
mony about the aims and acts of the World Defenders of Peace, 
demanding first that evidence of our agency of the Defenders of 
Peace be introduced, the value of Rogge's testimony was very 
small, and more damning against him than us. Hearing this, the De¬ 
partment of Justice had made a frantic last minute search of all 
possible sources of information for possible discovery of spies and 
stoolpigeons. Practically every person who had attended any 
meetings of the Peace Information Center or been connected in any 
way was visited by F.B.I. agents, often two or three times, and 
many of them subpoenaed. So little was discovered, however, that 
at the last moment most of these witnesses were never summoned. 

As public opinion against this prosecution belted the earth and 
threatened to erupt into the Assembly of the United Nations, and 
when despite free trips abroad for prominent Negroes, and threats 
against Negro professionals, civil servants and business men, the 
volume of Negro protest increased rather than stopped, Truman 
and the National Democratic Committee began to listen to the 
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warning of the highest placed Negro Democrats, and the pressure 
for conviction lessened. 

There was some indication that an attack on colored jurors might 
be tried, but that seemed too risky. All Jews on the panel were 
barred, but Negroes, most of them office-holders and subject to 
intimidation, were accepted. But any verdict of conviction with a 
jury of eight Negroes and four whites was hardly probable. A 
devout Catholic judge, who once faced trouble for refusing to grant 
any divorces, was assigned to the case. 

What turns me cold in all this experience is the certainty that 
thousands of innocent victims are in jail today because they had 
neither money, experience nor friends to help them. The eyes of 
the world were on our trial despite the desperate effort of press 
and radio to suppress the facts and cloud the real issues; the cour¬ 
age and money of friends and of strangers who dared stand for 
a principle freed me; but God only knows how many who were as 
innocent as I and my colleagues are today in hell. They daily 
stagger out of prison doors embittered, vengeful, hopeless, ruined. 
And of this army of the wronged, the proportion of Negroes is 
frightful. We protect and defend sensational cases where Negroes 
are involved. But the great mass of arrested or accused black folk 
have no defense. There is desperate need of nation-wide organi¬ 
zations to oppose this national racket of railroading to jails and 
chain-gangs the poor, friendless and black. 

Only a minority of the business and professional Negroes of 
Harlem attended my birthday dinner after the indictment was 
known. Of the fifty presidents of Negro colleges, every one of 
which I had known and visited—and often many times as speaker 
and adviser—of these only one, Charles Johnson of Fisk University, 
publicly professed belief in my integrity before the trial; and only 
one congratulated me after the acquittal. 

The Negro churches varied: the Baptists of Philadelphia strongly 
supported me, but the National Baptist Convention took no action; 
several bishops of the A.M.E. and Zion Church connections ex¬ 
pressed sympathy, and my undergraduate Negro fraternity, the 
Alpha Phi Alpha, was divided in opinion. The colored Elks sup¬ 
ported me through their chief official, but none of the other colored 
secret orders did. 
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Colored public school teachers sat in almost complete silence. 
All this shows not necessarily lack of sympathy for me in my perse¬ 
cution, but the wide fear and intimidation of the Negro people of 
America, afraid for jobs, appointments, business opportunities, and 
even of personal safety. 

In contrast to all this lethargy and fright, the mass support which 
I gained from the Negroes of the nation began slowly as soon as 
they could understand the facts, and then swelled in astonishing 
volume as the trial neared. From the beginning of the trial the 
courtroom was continuously crowded, and largely by out-of-town 
colored people and white, some of whom came from long dis¬ 
tances. The coverage by Negro newspapers attested the nation¬ 
wide demand for news and sympathy for the accused. The F.B.I. 
and the Departments of State and Justice had observers seeking 
information from Negroes present. Republican and Democratic 
National Committees kept in touch. There is no doubt that increas¬ 
ing apprehension of repercussions of the possible results of this 
trial on the Negro vote played a great part in its result. 

We must admit that the majority of the American Negro intelli¬ 
gentsia, together with much of the West Indian and West African 
leadership, shows symptoms of following in the footsteps of western 
acquisitive society, with its exploitation of labor, monopoly of land 
and its resources, and with private profit for the smart and unscrupu¬ 
lous in a world of poverty, disease and ignorance, as the natural end 
of human culture. I have long noted and fought this all too evident 
tendency, and built my faith in its ultimate change on an inner 
Negro cultural ideal. I thought this ideal would be built on ancient 
African communism, supported and developed by memory of slav¬ 
ery and experience of caste, which would drive the Negro group 
into a spiritual unity precluding the development of economic 
classes and inner class struggle. Tliis was once possible, but it is 
now improbable. I strove hard to accomplish this while I was yet 
editor of the Crisis, and afterward in my teaching at Atlanta Uni¬ 
versity. 

Just before I lost my position there by compulsory age retire¬ 
ment, I had finished plans for uniting all the powerful colored 
Land Grant colleges into an organization under the leadership of 
my department in Atlanta University, to pursue co-operative social 
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studies covering the black South. If once this had become estab¬ 
lished, my guidance of the young Negro intelligentsia might have 
been increased and implemented, and the science of sociology 
might have immeasurably benefited by a laboratory test of extraor¬ 
dinary breadth and opportunity. This, as I fondly hoped, might 
have revived my Atlanta University studies of the late 19th cen¬ 
tury, which white 'philanthropy” starved to untimely death. All 
this, petty envy killed, just as it was reborn. 

The very loosening of outer racial discriminatory pressures has 
not, as I had once believed, left Negroes free to become a group 
cemented into a new cultural unity, capable of absorbing socialism, 
tolerance and democracy, and helping to lead America into a new 
heaven and new earth. But rather, partial emancipation is freeing 
some of them to ape the worst of American and Anglo-Saxon chau¬ 
vinism, luxury, showing-off and "social climbing.” 

I find, curiously enough then, that my experience in this fantastic 
accusation and criminal process is tending to free me from that 
racial provincialism which I always recognized but which I was 
sure would eventually land me in an upper realm of cultural unity, 
led by "My People.” I have discovered that a large and powerful 
portion of the educated and well-to-do Negroes are refusing to 
forge forward in social leadership of anyone, even their own people, 
but are eager to fight social medicine for sick whites or sicker 
Negroes; are opposing trade unionism not only for white labor but 
for the far more helpless black worker; are willing to get "rich 
quick” not simply by shady business enterprise, but even by organ¬ 
ized gambling and the "dope” racket. 

On the other hand, I am free from jail today, not only by the 
efforts of that smaller part of the Negro intelligentsia which has 
shared my vision, but also by the steadily increasing help of Negro 
masses and of whites who have risen above race prejudice not by 
philanthropy but by brotherly and sympathetic sharing of the 
Negro's burden and identification with it as part of their own. With¬ 
out the help of the trade unionists, white and black, without the 
Progressives and radicals, without Socialists and Communists and 
lovers of peace all over the world, my voice would now be stilled 
forever. 
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The end of the trial cainc with lightning-like suddenness. 

With the Prosecution grinding to a close, the Defense was draw¬ 
ing its lines taut, digging into trenches, measuring each position, pre¬ 
paring meticulously for the forward thrust. As chief witness for the 
defense, W. E. B. spent the week-end carefully checking every 
moment of the Peace Information Center’s existence. Since there 
was nothing to hide, he demanded that every detail be within his 
grasp. He was fully aware, however, that here only technicalities 
would be involved. What really mattered were the circumstances 
and influences exerted throughout all his eighty-three years which 
inexorably, step by step, had brought him to the unchallenged 
leadership of the United States peace movement. Accused of being 
a foreign agent, a dupe, a liar, ihis proud Negro American whose 
life had been devoted to the pursuit, not of individual Happiness, 
but of universal Freedom, whose passion was Truth! He was going 
on that stand to bear witness for Freedom and Truth. There was 
to be no compromise in this trial, no excuses made for his "not 
knowing.” He spurned any possible leniency because of his years. 
This was not bravado on his part nor did it spring from any as¬ 
surance of what the outcome of the trial would be. He tried to pre¬ 
pare me for the possibility of his going to jail, or being given a 
suspended sentence—which I think he dreaded even more. He had 
lost weight and his face was lined. Yet, not for a moment had he 
considered any other course. 

Day after day I had sat in that courtroom waiting. Waiting for 
the damning proof, the evidence, the incriminating letter, picture, 
check—the testimony that would show "beyond any reasonable 
doubt” the guilt of the accused. Since I knew the work of the Peace 
Information Center as well as anybody concerned, I knew that 
such "incriminating evidence” would have to be manufactured. 
Yet, I thought that from some source, in some manner, the Prose¬ 
cution had secured something. I could not believe that such a seri¬ 
ous charge could be brought unless the Department of Justice 
believed it had some evidence—even though that evidence would 
be proven false when the matter came to trial. But, except for Rogge, 
whose whole demeanor exuded evil, and a lean, sallow F.B.I, agent 
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who with phonographic rapidity recited every detail of a public 
meeting held two years before, the Prosecution witnesses were for 
the most part ordinary, decent folks, not quite sure what they were 
doing in a witness chair but anxious to do their patriotic duty as 
loyal citizens. 

The judge had been rather short in telling the Prosecution to 
‘produce evidence/' Nothing incriminating had been produced, yet 
the atinospliere in the courtroom that morning wlien Marc pre¬ 
sented his motions was heavy. Lunch at the government cafeteria 
down the street had been a gloomy affair. And when a group of 
Howard University law students wLo had been in court all morn¬ 
ing came over to shake hands with Dr. Du Bois they w^ere sober 
and deferential. Tla^y were expressing their sympathy. 

The courtroom was already crowded when we returned, but 
someone got up and gave me my regular seat in the front row. 
When Judge McGuire entered, 1 searched his face anxiously. I 
thought his usually genial, open features had hardened and my 
heart sank. We had expected denial of the first motion and his rea¬ 
sons were clear and logical. But when he turned to consideration 
of the second motion—for acquittal—his words were so beautifully 
sane and impartial that I could not believe my ears. When he pro¬ 
nounced the words “a judgment for acquittal will be granted” my 
breath stopped and from a whirling distance I saw Bernard Jaffe’s 
face* dissolve into a happy glow^—then disappear. 

I slumped in my seat. Lillian Elkin put her arms around me and 
we leaned against each other trembling. The quiet, authoritative 
voice of the judge steadied me. 

I remember how Mr. Madch'ix stood up uncertainly, looking 
for all the world as if his pants were falling off, and said plaintively; 

“Well, I guess—your Honor—there s nothing more for me to do.” 

The judge looked down sympathetically and in tlie kindest pos¬ 
sible voice told him: 

“No, Mr. Maddrix, I guess there isn’t. I am telling the defendants 
they may go.” 

Lillian and I were on our feet. The courtroom was a wavering 
sea of smiling faces. Court was still in session and though Judge 
McGuire had instructed that there was to be no demonstration he 
ignored the hugs and kisses and handclasps that greeted the five 
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when they came out of the prisoners’ dock. 

Newsmen tried to stop us in the lobby but W. E. B. seized my 
hand and fairly ran down the flight of steps and jumped into a 
taxi standing at the curb. 

‘The Statler Hotel!” I had to give instructions. My husband had 
dropped into the seat, his eyes closed. 

There was no need for words between us. Years of normal mar¬ 
ried life could not have knit us closer together than had the past 
ten months. There had been no time or place for reticence, no 
reserves of energies or emotions. Our home had been the whole of 
the United States: lovely dawn over Lake Michigan, the sun drop¬ 
ping suddenly behind the Rocky Mountains, the sandy wastes of 
Arizona. We had slept in large and small rooms, on downy mat¬ 
tresses and hard cots; we had dined in banquet halls and from 
kitchen tables, our family was all the people who so generously 
had shared our dangers, anxieties, our expenses and hopes—the 
people who had drawn out this victory. I thought of them now 
—the thirteen grimy workers, gathered in a room stained with 
Chicago soot. They had scarcely moved a muscle while I talked 
to them that hot June afternoon—just listened. Then one of them 
rose and said, “Thanks for cornin’, ma’am. We’ll tell our men.” 
There were the keen-cyed students at the University of Minnesota, 
and the tanned, restless co-eds in San Jose," and the Spanish-speak¬ 
ing group outside Denver, Colorado. They all understood that free¬ 
dom to work for peace was their inalienable right. And how sweet 
would be the triumph of those spunky Negro women in that clap¬ 
board church outside Detroit who defied their deacons by support¬ 
ing the cause of freedom! “It’s time,” they dedared in no uncertain 
terms, “for us women to stand together. Our sister’s (meaning me) 
right! It’s OUT business!” How right they were. 

I laughed aloud as we entered our room at the Statler, he joined 
me and then we couldn’t stop. 

The rest of the day and far into the night was a Song of Victory! 
Friends, reporters, photographers wandered in and out of our room. 
At six o’clock all our “gang” gathered in the main dining room of 
the Statler Hotel for a victory dinner. Lillian and 1, wives of the 
late defendants, wore huge corsages; two Afro-American press rep¬ 
resentatives arriving to take pictures were crowded down at the 
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big center table. Other diners must have thought we were a bridal 
party! 

But this was only the beginning. For the Defense Committee had 
planned a fund-raising affair at a home in a Washington suburb for 
that Tuesday evening. The acquittal transformed this into a big 
party attended by people from as far away as Philadelphia. Several 
carloads came over from Baltimore. People realized tliat this was 
their individual and collective victory. 

You may not have been there that night, but a toast was drunk 
to you and you and you-THE PEOPLE WHO THAT DAY WON 
A VlCTOllY! 



chapter 14: Interpretations 


Blessed are tlic Peacemakers for they shall be called Communists. 
Is tliis shame for the Peacemakers or praise for the Communists? 
Accursed are the Communists, for they claim to be Peacemakers. 
Is this shame for the Communists or praise for the Peacemakers? 
This is the paradox which faces America. What had our trial to do 
with this paradox? 

Looking back over these months of strain and expense, our logical 
answer could be that it has no connection whatsoever. The govern¬ 
ment never charged me with being a Communist and it could 
not, for Communism in this nation is not yet an indictable crime. 
But my friends insist that the charge of sympathy with Commu¬ 
nism, the 'Tied” smear, while no crime, is a serious handicap, and 
that our acquittal therefore is a great victory, because it cleared us 
of any connection with Communism in our work for Peace. 

But I am not content to leave the matter here. For whatever the 
government charged and failed to prove, the real charge in the 
minds of men was at least sympathy with Communism. This sym¬ 
pathy, in the opinion of our enemies and the fear of our friends, 
was not proven, or even inquired into; but was it not implicit in 
the fact that most of our encouragement and congratulation came, 
as oiu- own story shows, from Communists, Socialists, and adherents 
of the Left? That is true. It is not the whole story, for many who 
supported us were liberals, progressives, and even some conserva¬ 
tives who believe in peace and free speech. 

If I should put down on a map the geographical sources of all 
messages received—on the occasion of my birthday dinner, on the 
announcement of my indictment and trial, and after my acquittal— 
clearly my support and congratulations came from Eastern Euro- 
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pean Communists, from western European Socialists, from Commu¬ 
nist Asia, from Progressives, Socialists and Communists in the 
United States, and from the Left in India and South America. To 
these would be appended the colored peoples of Africa, the Carib¬ 
bean and the United States, many of whom are conservative. 

What now is my attitude toward this Left support? 1 do not 
want to avoid this question; on the contrary, I want to make myself 
perfectly clear: I am thankful for it; I deeply appreciate it, because 
it strengthens in my mind my belief that much of what they believe 
corresponds with my belief and with the belief of all honest people. 

This runs counter to current American reasoning, and to my mind, 
current American reasoning on this point is crazy. Suppose that I 
believe deeply and fervently in Proposition Alpha. 1 ask support 
for that belief. Mr. X comes forward and offers me his support. 
I accept gladly. I accept because I believe in Proposition Alpha. So 
does X. But he believes also in many other things in which I do not. 
So, too, I believe in many matters in which he does not. But so 
long as his other beliefs permit him to support my Proposition 
Alpha, I welcome his support. If support of my Proposition Alpha 
interferes with his other beliefs, he need not offer his support. He 
does offer it and I accept gladly. 

But here in America lately we have had seemingly sane citizens, 
statesmen and thinkers, who loudly and angrily refuse now the 
support of Communists, Socialists, or Progressives; now of Negroes, 
Catholics, Jews and the foreign-born; and because they do not 
believe in everything that these groups do believe in, although 
these do agree in some matters. 

Some men therefore apparently demand complete unity of belief 
and object as a prerequisite to any co-operation at all. This attitude 
thwarts democracy and stops progress. This attitude in the United 
States killed the early moderate Socialist movement; it killed the 
LaFollette Farmer-Labor movement; it killed the New Deal and 
now tries to kill the Progressive movement; and it has made any 
Third Party difficult so long as we are ruled by one party under 
two names. 

I therefore thank all Communists and Socialists who stood out for 
my right to advocate peace, just as I thank all conservatives and 
liberals for daring to stand for what they conceived to be right. 
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despite the "‘Red” smear. I utterly refuse to be stampeded into 
opposition to my own program by intimations of dire and hidden 
motives among those who offer me support. 

I am perfectly aware that Communists do not believe that the 
civilized world can survive under Capitalism. But while I have seen 
Capitalism try to wipe out Communism and Communism point out 
that Capitalism is bound to commit suicide, I am convinced today 
that both systems can live together without war and with helpful 
competition. Stalin has said this, but Truman has not. 

But the matter goes further than this. Programs of social reform 
are never complete or mutually exclusive. They always present 
wide areas of overlapping. In the 16th century, Catholicism and 
Protestantism were not absolutely separate realms of Cod and the 
Devil. In the early 19th century, Englishmen could believe in some 
free trade and some tariff protection without being traitors to the 
Empire. So today there is no path of human progress which a so- 
called “free democracy” of the West can advocate without adopt¬ 
ing at least a part of the program of Socialists and Communists. 
There is no socialist or communist program which does not advo¬ 
cate use of capital and individual enterprise as freely as is consistent 
with real social progress. I refuse therefore to be diverted from what 
I think is right, because someone charges that my program is social¬ 
istic or communistic. No program of human progress can escape 
this charge, for it is true. I do not try to escape. I believe in social¬ 
ism just as firmly as I believe in democracy. I believe in the right of 
any people to attempt a communistic state. When John L. Lewis 
demands federal protection for miners, operators reply; “This is 
Socialism!” So what? 

For this reason I follow a world peace movement which arose in 
the Soviet Union and today finds there its chief support. By the 
same token I fight the war movement in the United States which 
is transforming this traditionally peaceful nation into the greatest 
warmonger of all history. I deny that this attitude of mine is traitor¬ 
ous. 

I am a native-born citizen of the United States as my forefathers 
on both sides have been for two hundred years. I have in my life 
loyally done my full duty as a citizen as I saw it. I have obeyed my 
country's laws even when I thought some of these laws barbarous. 
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I have tried to make this nation a better country for my having 
lived in it. It would not be ti'ue for me to say tliat I “love my coun¬ 
try/' for it has enslaved, impoverished, murdered and insulted my 
people. Despite this I know" what America has done for the poor, 
oppressed and hopeless of many other peoples, and what indeed 
it has done to contradict and atone for its sins against Negiocs. I 
still believe that some day this nation will become a democracy 
without a color-line. I work and shall work for an America wdiose 
aim is not solely to make a few people rich, but rather to stop War, 
and abolish Poverty, Disease and Ignorance for all men. 

I do not believe that loyalty to the United States involves hatred 
for other peoples, nor will I promise to support my country “Right 
or Wrong." I will defend this country wdien it is right. I will con¬ 
demn it when it is wrong. If, for instance, during the Civil War, 
I had lived in Georgia as I did for a quarter of a century after 
emancipation, and if by law I had been compelled to fight for slav¬ 
ery or die, I would have died. 

Wliile, then, I am and expect to be a loyal citizen of the United 
States, I also respect and admire the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 1 regard that land as today the most hopeful nation on 
earth, not because of its theory, but because of what it has accom¬ 
plished. It has in a generation raised hundreds of millions of de¬ 
based serfs out of illiteracy, superstition and poverty to self-respect¬ 
ing, hard-working manhood. I do not regard the Soviet Union as 
perfect, but as an historian and sociologist of some training and 
experience, and as a traveler in many parts of the world, I do not 
believe the evidence offered charging the Soviets with being a 
nation of slavery, with being an imperialism exploiting unwilling 
peoples, or a nation which does not fulfill its commitments to other 
nations. The crimes of mankind are due to no one religion, system 
of government or economic doctrine. They will never be corrected 
by force but by moral character; and what nations today can claim 
such monopoly of righteousness or wisdom as gives them a right to 
rule the world? 

The greatest single fact about Russia which holds my faith in its 
future is its system of popular education. There is in the world 
no system equal to it. If American Negroes had had half the chance 
of the Russians to learn to read, write and count, there would be 
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no Negro question today. No nation which plans tyranny establishes 
such public education. Even with propaganda, restrictions on radio 
and press, and control of the church, no nation which can and 
does read the vast literature which the Soviet Union prints and dis¬ 
tributes, can ever permanently remain subservient or misled peo¬ 
ple. The greatest proof of the decadence of our own nation is the 
fact that we are putting into preparation for war today ten times 
as much as we are spending on education. 

As, then, a citizen of the world as well as of the United States 
of America, I claim the right to know and think and tell the truth 
as I see it. 1 believe in Socialism as well as Democracy. I believe in 
Communism wherever and whenever men are wise and good 
enough to achieve it; but I do not believe tliat all nations will 
achieve it in the same way or at the same time. I despise men and 
nations which judge human beings by their color, religious beliefs 
or income. I believe in free enterprise among free men and individ¬ 
ual initiative under physical, biological and social law. I hate War. 

Under the Truman Doctidne this nation has entered on a path 
which is bound to lead to disaster. We are set to contain and crush 
Communism by force, and to do this by inspiring such calculated 
hatred of the Soviet Union, and of all nations which follow its leader¬ 
ship, as to risk and threaten a Third and final World War. We thus 
block the path of mankind to social reform which inevitably must 
lead along many of the same paths followed now by the Soviet 
Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, the Balkans and New China. 

We defend our awful progiam by the claim that we alone stand 
for Freedom, Democracy, efficiency in making and justice in dis¬ 
tributing wealth and popular intelligence, .as well as science. Let us 
take each of these categories and examine the evidence. 

It is ridiculous today for any nation to call itself “Free.” Under 
the daily unfolding knowledge of the laws of physical nature and 
of the technique of harnessing physical force; under our increasing 
understanding of biological development; with our knowledge of 
psychological behavior; especially with our social organization—in¬ 
herited and adapted—including intricate industrial technique and 
organization, domestic and world-wide commerce and finance; with 
the vast coverage of customary and statute law,—with all this, no 
man, woman or child today is free or can be. Even the restricted 
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"freedom” of the 12th century traveler; of the 15th century discov¬ 
erer; of the 17th century "adventurer” in exploitation; or the 19th 
century pioneer, immigrant and investor,—all of these in the 20th 
century have yielded to law and regulation and our freedom is pro¬ 
gressively narrowed in our ways of making a living but retains or 
could retain breadth and increase in imagination, science, and ex¬ 
pression. Curiously enough it is here in the real realm of freedom 
that the United States by its war program is limiting liberty. 

There cannot survive that "freedom” of business enterprise which 
in the 19th century made the fortunes of the Vanderbilts, Goulds 
and Rockefellers. That day is passed and we know it. How much 
freedom under law and morals we can save is a matter of experi¬ 
ment, thought, and grave scientific research and not of slogans. 
Every nation today curbs its citizens by law and force. Yet every 
nation and citizen wants to preserve as large a realm as possible for 
freedom of imagination, thought and action. 

The Soviet Union is trying de.sperately to evolve a nation work¬ 
ing under severe discipline so as to evolve a people as free as aboli¬ 
tion of poverty, ignorance and disease makes possible. Most Ameri¬ 
cans believe Russian discipline is too severe and that complete aboli¬ 
tion of poverty is impossible. We have every opportunity to prove 
this. There is no sense in fighting about it, particularly if that fight¬ 
ing and huge preparation for conquering the world is resulting in 
curtailment of our own basic freedoms, the ruin of our school sys¬ 
tem, the encouragement of theft and murder, and the leaving of 
thousands of hard-working citizens to drown and starve because 
our making of bombs leaves no money for flood control. Of all areas 
where men are free to act, that of industry is and ever has been 
narrowest; because climate, technique and culture patterns leave 
least leeway for whim and individual choice. But it is precisely in 
industry that America demands for its owners anarchy of force and 
chance, while in literature, science, art and expression we curtail 
creative genius. 

We claim that America leads in democracy. This claim is old 
and has at times approached truth. It is not true today. For democ¬ 
racy, while logical in theory, is difficult to achieve and maintain in 
practice. There have been limes in our history when the public 
opinion of the mass of citizens largely determined our policies. There 
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have been regions like 19th century New England where the demo¬ 
cratic town meeting was an effective tool of local government. But 
over most of our history, democracy has been strictly limited, now 
by religion and status, now by race, now by ownership of property, 
later by the slave system, then by legal disfranchisement, and today 
by the power of corporate wealth. So true is this that the curve of 
our faith in the American democratic method of government has 
risen and fallen: from low esteem in the 18th and early 19th cen¬ 
turies to zenith in the Age of Jackson. It then fell under the domina¬ 
tion of the Slave Power, darted aloft during early Reconstruction 
and then plunged suddenly but surely until now often less than 
half of the voting population make any effort to cast their ballots. 

Since the fall of the slave power which ruled the nation by that 
ownership of land and labor necessary to the valuable cotton crop, 
the nation, turning sharply from democratic control by freedmen 
and immigrants, yielded control gradually but definitely to corpo¬ 
rate wealth. Congress lost its representative character by the dis¬ 
franchisement of voters—Negroes by law, white labor by threat 
of economic reprisal, and lately enfranchised women by dominant 
culture patterns. Units of representation became startlingly un¬ 
equal, so that 5,000 voters in South Carolina had the same political 
power as 100 000 in New York; and 36,000 votes give the reactionary 
McCarran of Nevada the same power as the liberal Douglas of 
Illinois who received two million votes. 

In legislation even under these inequalities. Congress and most 
legislatures further tie their own hands, so that laws can more easily 
be dictated by special interests and usually by interests which re¬ 
gard the nation as the instrument by which Big Business makes the 
largest profits. Proposed legislation is referred to committees, pre¬ 
sided over by powerful chairmen chosen not by democratic methods 
but by seniority—that is, assigned to those persons who retain their 
seats longest by disfranchisement of their constituents or use of 
patronage or money. Most of the powerful Congressional commit¬ 
tees are thus ruled by Southern reactionary politicians whose elec¬ 
tion for life depends on disfranchised Negroes and poor whites. And 
beyond this, by surrendering power to a "rules” committee which 
can bury any proposal indefinitely, or with a by-law which prevents 
even a majority from voting on any proposed legislation which a 
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small minority opposes, Congress deliberately curtails democracy 
in its own halls. 

With such a background, lobbies representing all the major busi¬ 
ness interests, manned by well-paid men of high ability and social 
and business connections, are in constant attendance on sessions and 
in close personal contact with members, quite overwhelming the 
few and intermittent delegations representing from time to time 
some sections of the nation’s electorate. The consequent cost of 
promoting legislation has reached such figures that only corpora¬ 
tions can afford them. The cost of campaigns for public office is 
prphibitive for the ordinary candidate. Only some person chosen 
by a huge and well organized machine, with millions to spend, 
can think of running for high office. 

Even the character of the political campaign has of late totally 
changed. With news sources controlled by Big Business, with 
private control of radio and television and of the larger hotels 
and meeting halls, it is practically impossible for the ordinary 
citizen to gain in any election tliat understanding of the broad 
political questions before the voters which can lead to an intelli¬ 
gent ballot. In such elections, both Church and University, scien¬ 
tist and poet, are often dumb, on pain of public condemnation and 
private loss of income. Add to this the fact that 150,000,000 people 
cannot know the personalities of candidates as the members of a 
town meeting know the candidates for selectmen. The voter can 
seldom directly see or hear them, nor can he know for what they 
stand or how they will vote, save as the kept press tells him. Real 
political debate and heckling and open forums are disappearing. 

If size of territory and variety of folk is some excuse for our 
failures in national democracy, what can we say to tlie almost total 
atrophy of local self-rule? Time was when the village, town and 
city ruled themselves by democracy; when the town meeting laid 
taxes and spent them; selected their rulers, decided policies as to 
roads, poor relief, and crime. Today the town and ward and largely 
the city is in thrall to state and nation: it elects no officials, adopts 
no policies, pays taxes but has no funds to spend; it has no place 
for a democratic town meeting or even for adequate discussion. It 
is ruled by the officials of the county or state and cannot decide 
even its street laws and carfare, its sewage system or lights. It is 
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a pensioner of the state and in turn the state begs alms of the nation. 
The nation is ruled by the more or less hidden concentration of 
power in the hands of an industrial oligarchy. 

Thus the citizen of the United States today has small control 
over candidates or over the issues which will be voted on. The main 
decisions in national policies will rest in the hands of those business 
interests which are today in the control of a huge oligarchy striving 
to belt the world. 

These are the reasons why our claim to champion democracy in 
the world is not valid and cannot be proven by honest inejuiry. 
Let us frankly admit that putting of publie opinion in control of a 
modern state, with all the local interests and personal ambitions in 
conflict with the public weal, and with so unread and inexperienced 
a public mind, is enormously difficult. Admitting this, does it im¬ 
prove matters to claim success where there is little, and to proclaim 
to the world a triumph which we do not have? When pressed, we 
defend our limitation of democracy by the necessity of produc¬ 
ing and distributing wealth in sufficient quantity and under the 
control of such persons as can best use it for the benefit of all. Let 
us turn to the facts concerning wealth and its ownership in the 
United States. 

Production in fields which are today of dominant importance is 
not an individual adventure but a vast,social undertaking. A large 
number of persons work together in numberless ways, in widely 
separated places and for periods varying from a week or less to 
ten years or more to produce a valuable product. The exact pro¬ 
portion of their contributions to the final result by physical or 
ethical measure, by kind and efficiency of effort, by length and 
intensity of labor or by money value, cannot be determined ac¬ 
curately by any mathematical method. The product of modern 
industry is a social product and belongs to society. It should be 
distributed in accord with the highest standards of social justice. 

Wealth is not and never was entirely the result of individual ef¬ 
fort; it always involved some measure of group co-operation. And 
today more than ever before, wealth is the result of social effort 
added to the bounty of nature. Property is the legal right to use 
wealth; the wealth may stem from your own effort or from the 
effort of others; it may come from seizure of natural resources; it 
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may come from inheritance or gift, from cheating or gambling, 
from theft. There is nothing sacred about property; everything de¬ 
pends on the social welfare involved in its accumulation and use. 

This means that property and its use are proper subjects of politi¬ 
cal consideration and of democratic decision. There has been in 
America too much cheating and theft in the acquisition of property, 
and too much injustice in its use. Huge properties have been ac¬ 
cumulated by highway robbery, monopoly of natural resources be¬ 
longing of right to all, and even by transgressing the very law which 
protects the rights of the public. 

Our present economic problem stems from the fact that while 
production is increasingly a social process, the distribution of its 
results still remains largely a matter of the individual judgment 
of persons who happen to have the power or who seize the power 
to decide, and on the basis of concepts of property and income 
which no longer correspond to fact. 

The paradox which consequently upsets the labor world is that 
despite the indispensable co-operation of laborers, managers and 
capitalists, inventors and thinkers in current industry, when the 
results and increasingly valuable results are distributed, most of the 
laborers get less thnn is necessary for decent life, while many of 
the capitalists get more than they need or can spend. And particu¬ 
larly, capitalists get the power to direct the use of the residue for 
any purpose which they choose. 

The age-long explanation of this is that goods are so scarce that 
with the best effort some folk must remain in poverty and need. 
It is this alleged fact that the 20th century laborer is disputing. 
He maintains that a more just distribution of the results of indus¬ 
try could eliminate poverty, disease and ignorance among the work¬ 
ing class. For this purpose he has been organizing labor unions and 
trying by appeal, bargaining, and if necessary by strikes, picketing, 
and law, to raise his standard of living to decency and comfort. 
He does not want in this contest to deprive manager or owner of his 
just reward for saving, planning and direction, but he insists that 
he, the laborer as partner in production, should have some voice in 
deciding what is just. He rejects certain age-old excuses for present 
conditions. When the National Association of Manufacturers ad¬ 
vertises that “the more we produce the more we will have,” he 
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knows full well that this depends on who does the dividing and 
who gets the shares. 

The conventional answer to this contention of labor is that the 
essential capital to employ labor can only be had if its owners 
are attracted by large profit to invest their wealth instead of 
consuming it. Once this was true. In the 17th and 18th centuries 
most of the rich did not save; they spent conspicuously and ex¬ 
travagantly; and industry could only secure their co-operation by 
the gambler s bribe of high profit. 

Today the situation is far different; there is capital in so great 
abundance that it begs opportunity for investment and indeed can¬ 
not be used in any other way. Also the risk of loss in legitimate in¬ 
dustry is small and might be reduced nearly to nil by intelligent and 
scientific planning. Moreover, most of the current capital comes 
not from the rich but from the comparatively poor who save for old 
age and a rainy day. 

But the huge profits of industiy go not to them but to the finan¬ 
ciers who as middle-men handle their funds, giving them 2% in 
savings banks while this wealth in foreign trade often reaps 50%. 
Small wonder Big Business fights and schemes and drafts the 18- 
year-old youth. Profit is thicker than blood. 

This has led many a social thinker to point out that capital for 
all real human want and improvement could easily be taken from 
production and leave sufficient income for all consumers, provided, 
of course, that individual consumption was so limited that no man 
had cake if any man lacked bread; that mink coats for the rich 
were not allowed if the poor had no shoes. And of course here's the 
rub. This compulsion, which socialism proposed long before Lenin 
as the only way to decent human life, raises shrieks of protest if 
hinted at today in the United States. Remember what happened 
when Roosevelt proposed to limit incomes to $25,000! 

What chmch of the lowly Jesus, who railed against the rich, 
would for a moment admit or preach such doctrine? And yet is it 
strange that the poor and hardworking laborers of the world, with¬ 
out sufficient food, shelter and clothes, fearing old age and sick¬ 
ness more than the flames of hell—is it strange that they by over¬ 
whelming majority are demanding this regulation of production and 
consumption and saying that this is not Russian imperialism but 
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American common sense? 

You cannot stop this line of thought from growing in an intelli¬ 
gent world if you kill all the youth and dye the oceans red with 
blood. Social control of production and distribution of wealth is 
coming as sure as the rolling of the stars. The whole concept of 
property is changing and must change. Not even a Harvard School 
of Business can make greed into a science, nor can the unscrupu¬ 
lous ambition of a Secretary of State forever use atomic energy for 
Death instead of Life. 

Despite every effort in the United States to conceal and 
deny the facts, all civilized nations have been progressing toward 
socialism, especially since 1900. They own and run the railways, 
the telephones and telegraph, street cars, buses and subways; they 
largely conduct housing, sanitation, insurance and relief; they guar¬ 
antee employment; they engage in industry, in manufacturing, for¬ 
eign trade, mining, forestry and river control, in power conversion 
and control and wide ownership of land. Some nations like Britain 
go further than this; others like the Scandinavian lands plan less 
in theory but do ever more in practice; while Communist lands 
attempt complete social and industrial planning and ownership of 
all capital. 

Here then is a world movement which almost alone the United 
States is attempting to stem. We ai*e attempting to champion pri¬ 
vate enterprise when no great industrial effort can possibly be 
private or carried on primarily for private ends; we stress indi¬ 
vidual initiative which is laudable when it is for social ends and 
inadmissable when it leads to anarchy. 

Furthermore, we must not imagine that our American economy 
is not planned, but simply an unplanned individual enterprise. On 
the contrary, in no modern state is industry more carefully planned 
and supervised than here. It is in the objects of the planning 
and not in the fact that we differ from socialist lands. Socialism 
seeks the public welfare in all its facets. American free enterprise 
seeks the simpler aim of securing the comfort and control of the 
state for the present owners of wealth and their successors, arguing 
that this will result in more for all than the broader object, which 
they regard as chimerical. 

/unerican business has evolved an extraordinary code of morals: 
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the chief object of business is the private profit of the owners; uni¬ 
versal selfishness, sometimes called self-interest, results in universal 
good; business has the right to influence government for its own 
objects; the chief end of government is freedom for profitable pri¬ 
vate business; government has no right to take direct part in busi¬ 
ness or to interfere in business, except to help private enterprise 
when it ceases to be profitable; cheating in business is wrong, but 
most cheating corrects itself automatically and some loss is better 
than government interference. From this code stem some of the 
worst crimes of private capitalistic enterprise. The question is, can 
this system of ethics be improved within the capitalist system? 
This evidently is a question of science and morals. The answer will 
require peace and sanity, and cannot be found in a war psychology. 
But American business, convinced that the Soviet Union has in 
reality the same objects as we have, proposes to answer the problem 
by military force. 

By a propaganda of suspicion and hate, the American public has 
been driven into war; this war may become total; and if so the whole 
capitalist structure may be threatened. The planning of American 
Big Business therefore today faces severe crisis and is threaded with 
fears of inflation and radical thought. It is here that peace and peace 
alone can save the capitalist as well as the socialist world. 

Let us now consider the effect of our war policy against the 
Soviet Union on education in the United States. For many years 
this nation stood foremost in popular education, and until the First 
World War, in adult education and scientific research. Today this 
is no longer true. The nations behind the so-called Iron Curtain 
have better popular systems of universal popular education than 
we have, because while their schools have progressed rapidly, ours 
have steadily retrograded, from poor housing, lack of teachers and 
lack of proper distribution and planning of curricula. We still have 
large college and university facilities, but the entering students are 
poorly equipped and with limited ideals and objectives. The pro¬ 
fessors are today increasingly afraid to study and teach the social 
sciences, so that history becomes propaganda; economics hides in 
higher mathematics and social study is limited by military objec¬ 
tives. In the physical sciences our objects have become limited 
mainly to weapons of war. Young men are in grave moral quandary 
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as to the decency of such a life object; and if Soviet science is ac¬ 
cused of discouraging science for science’s sake, America is cer¬ 
tainly today encouraging science mainly for private profit, and thus 
killing future scholarship. As a result our place in science is losing 
ground and our talent is crowding into business and mechanics. 

The cause of this is three-fold: our deliberately narrowed objec¬ 
tives in Negro education which have covered from a fourth to an 
eighth of our workers; our propaganda against socialism and the 
Soviet Union; and finally the vast transfer of public funds from 
social welfare to war preparation. 

In the alembic of time, a strange dichotomy has arisen between 
the long contrasted teachings of Booker T. Washington and myself. 
He wanted the American Negro taught the technique of modern 
industiy so as to make him the preferred exploited worker of 
American industry. He put no faith in philanthropy of whites for 
raising the Negro but only in their economic interest. For my part, 
I too knew that the salvation of the Negro worker lay in trained 
technique; but as a worker he would, I argued, need social guid¬ 
ance, and that must come from his own educated leaders if at all. 
I insisted, therefore, on the education of a Talented Tenth, assum¬ 
ing naively that these trained members of the learned professions 
would supply leadership for the working classes. This was true, 
but in much lesser degree than I expected. They naturally tended 
to become, as Washington hoped, themselves exploiters of the 
Negro and white workers, as acquisitive and as hard-fisted as the 
white employers. But, on the other hand, some of them did not. The 
miracle which I had regarded as probable did come true, but 
only after long years: this leadership for the workers came mainly 
from intelligent and better paid workers, trained as workers and 
not as exploiting aristocrats. 

The Booker Washington doctrine of industrial education for 
Negroes had far more influence on white education than is gener¬ 
ally recognized; but there it was rephrased as Education for the 
benefit of Industry. It lay back of the whole public school system 
of the South, white and black, where the elementary schools never 
taught reading, writing and counting as once they had been taught 
in the North, but went oflF into sewing, cooking and typeNvriting; 
and so on to technical schools and engineering. Northern cities 
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followed this trend which ended in University Schools of Business. 

Thus Industry and Big Business, with politics and philanthropic 
foundations, took over Education as the best path to profits; and 
when profits in private industry were tlireatened by Socialism, 
Business began a system of adult education in the United States 
unequalled in modern history. Improving on the propaganda tech¬ 
nique of Hitler and Goebbels, the National Association of Manufac¬ 
turers and allied organizations began, after the death of F. D. 
Roosevelt and the decline of his New Deal, to train the nation to 
fear government interference with industry, to combat further 
socialism in the United States, and to hate Communism as a tlireat 
to our “Way of Life.” 

That way of life was not “free enterprise,” lack of economic 
planning and “individual initiative” for all men under democratic 
control. It was far from this, and all conclusions based on the con¬ 
ception of the United States as a country of free individual capi¬ 
talism are false. Today Business holds Science and Art in iron 
bonds. It furnishes the main endowments of universities, or if this 
money comes from the State, Business runs the State. It endows 
literature and research under the control of business men. The 
realm of scientific enquiry is increasingly limited, with economics 
tabu, sociology limited, and history strictly conventional. In litera¬ 
ture, subject and imagination are directed by Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and ideals are channeled by spies, traitors, liars and informers. 
In a “Time for Greatness,” the great are dead or dumb. With the 
advent of Harry Truman, a man with no education in economics 
or social development and too much training in “practical politics,” 
this nation has become a country ruled by a*i oligarchy of less than 
1,000 persons, controlling the largest pool of natural resourdes, 
processed goods and finance capital the world ever saw; and de¬ 
voted today to making the world believe that its greatest danger 
is Communism and the Soviet Union. By means of a monopoly of 
news, periodicals and newspapers, by direction of radio and tele¬ 
vision, by control of schools and colleges, and by domination of 
the courts and help of secret police, this object has become accom¬ 
plished in the United States. Before its impact our liberties are 
falling and our democracy is collapsing. 

Last year eleven leaders of the Communist Party were sentenced 
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to jail for long terms. They were not accused of any real crime 
or conspiring to such action. No testimony on their acts and plans 
was allowed to be introduced. They lie in jail today because our 
Supreme Court declared that because at some future time when 
violent revolution may be imminent they may advocate it, that we 
were justified in disregaiding the intent and plain wording of the 
Constitution of the United States. Fifty other American citizens 
are now threatened with the same fate on the same grounds. Such 
reasoning in the past would have hanged Washington and Jeffer¬ 
son; sent Garrison, Douglass and Phillips to jail for life, and im¬ 
prisoned Eugene O'Neill and Harry Hopkins. 

If, however, the democracy we are losing can be restored and 
made alive, because of our natural resources, technique, intelligence 
and science, why are we not undertaking this vast task immedi¬ 
ately, instead of trying to murder civilization? In such an effort here 
and now I long to help. Meantime I watch and am right to watch 
the strained effort of the Soviet Union to lay foundations of a new 
democracy where the old has not succeeded; if this effort fails be¬ 
cause 

‘'es war so schon gewesen, 
es hat nicht sollen sein^" 

at least it was a magnificent effort, using the imperfect men and 
tools at hand and warding off attack of sixteen invading nations and 
every kind of disparagement and misrepresentation. But if this 
effort at Communism fails not of incompetency but because of us, 
God damn us! 

We are rapidly approaching in this nation a point where there is 
but one crime which brings swift and severe punishment and that is 
“Communism,” which may mean anything from unpopular opin¬ 
ions to revolution. Americans may kill, steal, cheat and gamble 
with certainty of a fair trial or none at all; they may lie, betray, 
slander and inform with a chance of money, professorships and 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection; but let any man study or praise 
anything connected with the Soviet Union and he may be starved 
or imprisoned, without facing his accusers, knowing the accusation, 
or escaping trial by witch-hunt. 

As a result of this propaganda we have a national hysteria; citi¬ 
zens dare not think without danger of losing their good character 
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and chance of earning a decent living. Their past lives are dragged 
up out of all context and misinterpreted with the testimony of con¬ 
fessed traitors and spies. At this time there comes the court case 
of which I try to tell in this book, and our initial diflSculty was a 
chance to tell the facts which no newspaper would print. 

On top of this comes a preparation for war on a scale which is 
simply inconceivable. The time will come when science will de¬ 
vote long investigation and study to revealing to the world how our 
present situation developed and became terrible fact. This result 
was hastened by the sad truth that in a day when as perhaps never 
before in human history, government calls for broad cultural back¬ 
ground and expert knowledge, knowledge of society and technology, 
we have at the helm of state, with few exceptions, men without 
broad education, who have not traveled widelv and are seldom 
well-read. 

As our chief advisers, ambassadors and administrators, we have 
military men who got their rank usually by seniority, and whose 
whole training not only does not fit them for government and sci¬ 
ence, but absolutely unfits most of them for ordinary human rela¬ 
tions. The moral basis of military training and its ethical stand¬ 
ards must revolve about murder and destruction and can never 
normally grasp social uplift and human progress. For this reason 
all civilizations of the past have sedulously avoided the rule of sol¬ 
diers save as a last fatal resort. Yet today amid the delicate balance 
of eternal social decisions, we have generals trained in mathematics 
and trajectories, in logistics and parade, with no real knowledge 
of history and sociology, and no dream of economics, set to adjust 
the relations of socialism and free enterprise, put in absolute rule 
of colonial peoples, and given charge of the education of our most 
promising youth. 

It could be tragedy to put an Eisenhower in control of our 
destinies at this critical time, just as Ridgway is the last man to 
wield power over Europe and the recovery of Germany was im¬ 
measurably retarded by Clay. With all good will and basic loyalty, 
no man trained in current war politics will be able to grasp the 
meaning of the role of this nation in the reeling world of today; 
he may easily mistake the Gotterdiimmerung of modern culture 
for “police action.” 
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It is difficult to follow this reasoning of men who know the in¬ 
creasing horror of war and its threat to all civilization. In our own 
nation nearly every step toward social progress is stopped today 
because of the supposed necessity for spending more for murder 
and destruction than we ever spent for education, health, better 
standards of living. Let any man today propose aid to our collapsing 
school system; to begin social medicine for a people deprived to a 
frightful extent of medical care; for a whole system of TVA’s to tame 
the destructive and wasting rivers of our land, and preserve the 
dwindling treasure of our forests—no sooner are such plans advo¬ 
cated than the proponent is faced by two answers: we have no 
money for social progress because of all-out preparation for killing 
men and destroying property all over the world. 

And secondly that anyone advocating such social aid and control 
is a communist or a socialist, and a traitor or prospective traitor 
to his country. 

Behind our present plight lie a hundred years of teaching of false 
ideals. We have envied the might and glory of the British Empire. 
In my own schooldays everything Britain did was good; all that she 
accomplished was better than what we tried to do. Our democracy 
stemmed from England; our speech was hers. At Harvard, Great 
Britain set the pace and style in all accepted norms. When in the 
20th century Britain declined, we conceived ourselves her natural 
heirs. Just as Englishmen once walked the earth as superior beings, 
now Americans must. In accord with the best English tradition, 
we were above “lesser breeds without the law,’" even if a tenth of 
our citizens were of African origin. 

All this was fantasy, but hard reality lay in business and industry. 
British colonial imperialism must develop into American industrial 
world rule. We had experience in South America, which without 
actual declared war was now the hewer of wood and drawer of 
water for the United States Empire. American investment has put 
South America at the mercy of a foreign demand for such products 
as we have developed in different nations so that the livelihood 
of each nation is dependent on us: Cuba on sugar; Chile on copper; 
Bolivia on tin; Venezuela on oil; Brazil on coffee; Guatemala on 
fruit; we hold in power over many of these lands dictators largely 
in our pay. 
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This we proposed to extend over the former British Empire if not 
over the world. Russia was lost to this scheme, but we were sure 
Communism would fail as an industrial possibility. Russia did not 
fail; she even stopped our designs in the Balkans. She was a danger 
to our profits. She was built up into a danger to civilization. 

Our ideal is wrong and in opposition to the trend of the age. War 
on the scale we plan is suicide. It is the duty of all loyal Ameri¬ 
cans to preach peace. 

As one result of this crisis, American Negroes are reaping bene¬ 
fits not due entirely to more liberal attitudes on the part of the 
white population, but rather to increasing sensitiveness of the 
United States to world criticism of its democracy. The color-line 
is yielding in the matter of voting and admission to schools. Negroes 
have been sent abroad on scholarships and for travel, but always 
with the understanding that they will defend or at least not attack 
the policy of this nation in regard to Negroes. Thus one Negro 
alternate to the Assembly of the United Nations has painted fan¬ 
tastic stories of Negro freedom and prosperity while another 
criticized William Patterson’s charge of Genocide. 

All men at some time are bitterly disappointed at their fellows. 
Englishmen, looking on their people as a “happy breed,” are shocked 
to learn how many are greedy, cruel and dishonest; young South¬ 
erners, raised to regard the white South as chivalrous and brave, 
must squirm to discover so many lustful scoundrels. So I, having 
trained myself to think of my race as essentially kindly, loyal and 
honest, or if selfish and silly to think of this as due to slavery and 
oppression, have in these last days been astonished to find well- 
to-do and educated American Negroes cowardly and dishonest. 
Yet of course this is but natural as human nature goes, and I am 
strengthened by the knowledge that a larger proportion of intelli¬ 
gent Negroes stood staunch in my defense than of intelligent 
whites in defense of the Hollywood Ten or other victims of the 
Un-American Committee. 

It has long been the policy of conquerors to let the conquered 
conquer themselves; thus armies of slaves made slaves of their fel¬ 
lows; mercenary soldiers subdued their peasant brother, and Ne¬ 
groes conquered Africa for Europe, while Chinese and Indians 
forced China and India to bow to the white race. It was the Negro, 
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Tippo Tib, who organized the African slave trade in the 19th cen¬ 
tury to benefit tlie Arabs. 

Today France is using the black Senegalese to conquer Viet-Nam, 
and Britain has used troops of every race and liue to hold the re¬ 
mains of her empire. Perhaps worst of all today is the use of 
American Negro troops in Korea. Not only is this bound to leave 
a legacy of hate between yellow nations and black, but the effect 
on the Negroes of America at being in a sense compelled to murder 
colored folk who suffer from the same race prejudice that Negroes 
in the United States have long suffered and still suffer; at being 
almost forced to be the dumb tools of business corporations seeking 
to dominate China and Asia—this is bound to result in the exacer¬ 
bation of prejudice and inner conflict here in America. 

Paul Robeson had this in mind when he voiced in Paris the hope 
that Negroes would never fight Russia, the sole nation on earth 
which has made race prejudice a crime. His was the far-reaching 
cry for inter-racial peace, in a war-torn world. For this appeal he 
has been crucified and characteristically many rich and respectable 
Negroes have joined the slavery wolf-pack in return for cash and 
ease. The problem is not ended; it has only begun. 

For many years now I have viewed in long procession the pale 
dreams of men wandering vaguely yet rhythmically down the years. 
Yet never in any single year has the frustration and paradox of 
life stood out so clearly as in this year when, having finished 83 
years of my life in decency and honor, with something done and 
something planning, I stepped into the 84th year with handcuffs 
on my wrists. Like the utter rending of precious fabric I was wit¬ 
nessing the blood-stained collapse of Atlantic culture finding burial 
on the ancient ruins of the Mediterranean efforts to civilize man¬ 
kind. I saw this caricature and contradiction of mighty ideals, 
in frantic dying struggle, trying with lewd incest again to rape 
the All-Mother Asia from northern Heartland to southern sea, from 
Russia to India. And when weak and isolated by race I tried to make 
faint protest against this world suicide, I was slandered and shamed 
and threatened with five years in prison and $10,000 fine. 

Gradually I have come to see the picture of the modern world 
with more satisfying clarity. Before the First World War, my whole 
thought and energy was directed toward the victims of race preju- 
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dice, which formed the group of persons with which I from birth 
had been identified. Slowly I came to recognize that the cause of 
their suffering was not primarily a matter of ethics, but of ease of 
exploitation; of the larger profit which could be had from low-paid 
Negro labor, so long as its plight aroused no sympathy or resent¬ 
ment from the community. Thence I fared further to realize that 
this exploitation of Negroes was more intense than that of white 
labor, and that white labor despite its own plight joined in the 
oppression of Negroes and excluded them from their defensive 
unions. When after the First World War, the C.I.O. began to in¬ 
clude black labor in the union movement, I began slowly to emerge 
from my provincial racialism and to envisage the broader problems 
of work and income as affecting all men regardless of color or na¬ 
tionality. This I expounded in my Black Reconstruction in 1935 and, 
in 1940, I formulated a thesis of socialism for the American Negro 
in my Dusk of Dawn. 

The Second World War sent all my formulations a-whirl. Not 
from the inner problems of a single social group, no matter how 
pressing, could the world be guided. I began to enter into a 
World conception of human uplift, and one centering about the 
work and income of the working class. I emerge into a World of 
War, and weep 

Hail and Hail again 

Uncounted- Dead of all the Wars of all the Worlds! 
Outnumbering the living 
Millions to one. 

Hail and farewell! 

Brood of blood-clotted babies 
Birthed in bitter pain. 

Sired of Old Man Murder, 

Mothered by the harlot. Gain! 

Nursed in the crippled brains of senile Senators 
On the milked gold of venal Congressmen. 

Trained by Generals, tricked in tawdry tinsel. 

Singing to martial music, trumpeting to drum: 

March, March, Robots, March! 

Kill, kill, ever kill! 
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Come Deaf, Blind, Dumb! 

Die, die, always die! 

Rot, rot, ta-ra-ra, rot! 

Scream, O silent Dead, 

Into tohose sad and sightless faces 
I stand and stare. 

I feel what you felt 

When Assyria quenched the first fine flame of Egypt; 

1 see what you saw when Greeks buried Greece beneath 
the Parthenon; 

I hear what you heard when Rome tore down her towers 
and fell her endless fall. 

I know lohat yon know as America murders Asia 
As Africa is pain and shame 
And Europe rushes down to PI ell 
Shrieking with candle, hook and bell. 

I weep the tears you can no longer weep 
For you are dead and Death is black 
And I am black 

And Blacks are red icith all the blood 
That Whites have shed. 

If cowards die let brave men live 
To face the sky. 

Let all be one and one vast will 
Cry: Stop, Halt, Hold! 

Awake O Witless, drear and dread 
Awake O Mothers of the dead 
Save the World! 

Save the children and their dreams 
Save the color and the sound 
Save the form of faiths unfound 
Save Civilization, soul and sod. 

Save the tattered shreds of God! 

War is murder, murder hate 
And suicide, stupidity 
Incorporate. 
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A. Speech by Dr. Du Bois at the All-Russian 
Peace Congress, Moscow, August, 1949 

I represent millions of citizens of the United Stales who are just as opposed 
to war as you are. But it is not easy for American citizens either to know the 
truth about the world or to express it. This is true despite the intelligence and 
wealtli and energy of the United States. Perhaps 1 can best perform my 
duty to my country and to the cause of world peace by taking a short time 
to explain the historic reasons for the part which the United States is playing 
in the world today. I can do this the more appropriately because I represent 
that large group of fourteen million Americans, one tenth of the nation, who 
in a sense explain America’s pressing problems. 

The two great advantages of the United States have been vast natural re- 
sources and effective labor force. The first effective labor force were slaves, 
at first both white and black, but increasingly as time went on black Africans 
brought in by an intense effort made by the English especially in the 18th cen¬ 
tury which succeeded in landing 15 million black laborers in all the Americas 
from 1500 to 1800, at a cost of 100,000,000 souls to Africa, disrupting its cul¬ 
ture and ruining its economy. This labor gave the world tobacco, cotton, sugar 
and numbi^rs of other crops and opened America to the world. There followed 
an incrc'asing migration of millions of workers chiefly from Europe who be¬ 
came energetic laborers with initiative and skill encouraged by the large and 
immediate returns from their efforts. With free land, favorable climate and 
freedom of trade, the individual laborer could make a living and often become 
rich without the necessity of any wide social control for the common good. 
Plenty for most workers, without socialism, marked America from 1800 to 
1900. 

But this was possible not only because of vast resources but also because 
of die slavery of the blacks. So long as a depressed class of slaves with no 
political nor social rights supplied a rich mass of basic materials and a whole 
area of personal service die share of while capital and white labor was abnor¬ 
mally large. Even when the expanding mass of white labor tried to build a 
democratic form of government, inspired by the thinkers of the late 18th cen¬ 
tury, they faced the uncomfortable fact of slavery in the land of liberty. Some 
wanted to abolish Negro slavery forthwith: but slaves represented too mueh 
invested property and income for this to be easy. So in 1787, the United 
States declared **All men are equal” in the face of the fact that at the time 
nearly one American in every five was a slave. This was not complete hypocrisy. 
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Most persons believed that Negro slavery could not continue without a slave 
trade so they arranged to suppress this African trade in 20 years and thus 
gradually they hoped the slave labor would disappear. 

This did not happen, because slave labor in the United States even with a 
curtailed slave trade began to raise so valuable a cotton crop that this crop 
by use of newly invented machinery became one of tlie most profitable in¬ 
vestments of the modern world. The spindles for spinning cotton cloth in 
Eiuropc increased from five million in 1800 to 150 million in 1900 and black 
labor furnished the raw material. Tliis was the Cotton Kingdom and it repre¬ 
sented vast capital and the income of millions of people. Slavery therefore in the 
United States by 1820, had so firm an economic foundation that emancipation 
became impossible without cataclysm. 

This pressure for social upheaval naturally did not come from the organi¬ 
zers of industry, nor from property owners, nor even at first from the white 
workers, who had been taught that their high wages depended on the slavery 
of Negroes. The pressure came primarily from the Negroes; first by their 
sheer physical expansion from 750,000 in 1790 to 3 million in 1840, of whom 
nearly 400,000 had gained their freedom by purchase, escape or philan¬ 
thropy. They organized systematic escape from the territory where the slave 
system pre\’ailed: they joined with white men in an abolition movement; 
and their kin in Haiti and other West Indies Islands shook the world with 
bloody revolt. 

But the struggle of the black slave for freedom did not gain the sympathy 
of the niajurily of citizens of the United States. This was because a per¬ 
sistent propaganda campaign had been spread as slave labor began to increase 
in value, to prove by science and religion that black men were not real men; 
that they were a sub-species fit only for slavery. Consequently the fight for 
democracy and especially the struggle for a broader social control of wealth 
and of individual effort was hindered and turned aside by wide-spread con¬ 
tempt for the lowest class of labor and tlie consequent undue emphasis put on 
unhampered freedom of individual efifort, even at the cost of social loss and 
degradation. Therefore at the time when socialism and broad social control 
for the common good should have spread in the Uinted States as it was spread¬ 
ing in Europe there grew on the contrary exaltation of industrial anarchy, tight¬ 
ening of the slave system and belief in individual or group success even at the 
expense of national welfare. 

The catastrophe was precipitated as the workers gradually discovered that 
slavery of their black fellows was not to their advantage if slave labor 
spread to the free soil of the West. The nation went to Civil War therefore 
not to abolish slavery, but to limit it to tlie cotton states. The South was 
determined to spread slavery in the North and if not there, into the Caribbean 
and South America. This would cut Northern capital off from its most valuable 
market, and the North fought to preserv^e this, market. But the North could 
not win without the co-operation of the slaves themselves, since the slaves were 
raisi^ng food for the Southern armies. Gradually by a general strike the Negroes 
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began to desert to tlie Northern armies as laborers, servants and spies, until 
at last 300,000 of them became armed soldiers while a million more stood 
ready to fight. Tlius American Negroes gained their freedom. 

Now came the problem as to what to do with them. They were ignorant, 
poverty- stricken, sick. The Northerners wanted to let them drift. The freed- 
men desperately wanted land and education. A plan of socialistic control with 
schools and land distribution was worked out by philantliropists, but industry 
rejected it as loo costly and as alien to American individualism. Then came a 
hitch: unless the slaves were given the right to vote, their numerical voting 
strength would go to their white former masters, who would vote to lower the 
tariff on which war industry flourished and to scale the war debt owned by 
Nortliern banks. Suddenly industry gave the black freedmen the vote, expecting 
them to fail but m(?antime to break the power of the planters. The Negroes 
did not fail; they enfranchised their white fellow workers, established public 
schools for all and began a modern socialistic legislation for hospitals, prisons 
and land distribution. Immediately the former slave owners made a deal with 
the Northern industiial leaders for the disfranchisement of the freedmen. 
The Soutli would support the tariff and the debt. The freedmen lost the right 
to vote but rcitaincd their schools, poorly supported as they were by their own 
meager wages and Northern philanthropy. 

The history of the United States in the last 75 years has been one of the 
great series of events in human history. With marvelous tcclmique based on sci¬ 
entific knowledge with organized expert management, vast natural resources 
and world wide c omincrce, this country has built the greatest industrial machine 
in history-still capable of wide expansion. This organization is socialistic in its 
planning and coordination and methods but it is not under democratic control, 
nor are its objects those of the welfare state. 

Our industry is today controlled, as George Seldes tells us, by 1,000 individ¬ 
uals and is conducted primarily for their profit and power. This docs not ex¬ 
clude a great deal which is for the progress of America and the world, but hu¬ 
man progress is not its main object nor its sole result. The American philosophy 
brought over from pioneer days was that individual success was necessarily social 
uplift, and today large numbers of Americans firmly believe that the success of 
monopolized industry controlled by an oligarchy is the success of tliis nation. 
It is not; and the high standard of living in the United States and its productive 
capacity is not due to monopoly and private profit, but has come in spite of this 
and indicates how much higher standards of living might have been reached 
not only in America but throughout the world, if the bounty of the United 
States and its industrial planning had been administered for the progress of the 
masses instead of the power and luxury of the few. 

The power of private corporate wealth in the United States has tlirottled 
democracy and this was made possible by the color caste which followed 
Reconstruction after the Civil War. When the Negro was disfranchised in the 
South, the white South was and is owned increasingly by the industrial 
North. Thus, caste which deprived the mass of Negroes of political and Civil 
Rights and compelled them to accept the lowest wage, lay underneath the vast 
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industrial profit of the years 1890 to 1900 when the greatest combinations of 
capital took place. 

Ihe fight of Negroes for democracy in these years was the main movement 
of the kind in the United States. They began to gain the sympathy and coop¬ 
eration of those liberal whites who succeeded the aV)olitionists and who now 
realized that physical emancipation of a working class must be followed by 
political and economic emancipation or means nothing. For more than a half 
century tliis battle of a group of black and white Americans for tlie abolition 
of color caste has gone on and made striking progress: The American Negro 
is beginning to vote, to be admitted to labor unions and to be granted many 
Civil Rights. But the mischief and long neglect of democracy has already 
spread throughout the Nation. A large percentage of eligible voters do not 
go to the polls. Democracy has no part in industry, save through the violence 
or tlireatcned violence of the strike. No great American industry admits that 
it could or should be controlled by those who do its work. But unless demo¬ 
cratic methods enter industry, democracy fails to function in other paths of 
life. Our political life is admittedly under the control of organized wealtli 
and while the socialized organization of all our work proceeds, its manage¬ 
ment remains under oligarchical control and its objects are what that oligarchy 
decide. They may be beneficial decisions, they may be detrimental, but in no 
case are they arri\ cd at by dcinocralic methods. 

I’he claim of the United States tliat it represents democracy in contrast to 
fascism or communism is patently false. Fascism is oligarchy in control of a so¬ 
cialized state which is run for the benefit of the oligarchs and their friends. 
Communism is a socialized state conducted by a group of workers for the bene¬ 
fit of the mass of the people. There may be little difference in the nature of the 
controls exercised in the United States, fascist Chnnany and the Soviet repub¬ 
lics. There is a world of dilfercnce in the objects of that control. In the United 
States today the object is to center and increase the power of those who con¬ 
trol organized wealth and they seek to prove to Americans that no other system 
is so successful in human progress. But instead of leaving proof of this to the 
free investigation of science, the reports of a free press, and the discussion 
of the public platform, today in the United States, organized wealth owns 
the press and chief news gathering organs and is exercising increased control 
over the schools and making public discussion and even free thinking difficult 
and often impossible. 

The cure for this and the way to change the socially planned United States 
into a welfare state is for the American people to take over the control of the 
nation in industry as well as government. This is proceeding gradually. Many 
Americans arc not aware of this, but it is true: we conduct the post office; 
we are in the express and banking business; we have built the great Tennessee 
Valley river control system; we exercise control in varying degrees over rail¬ 
roads, radio, city planning, air and water traffic; in a thousand other ways, 
social control for general welfare is growing and must grow in our country. 
But knowledge of this, of its success and of its prevalence in other lands, does 
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not reach the mass of people. They are today being carried away by almost 
hysterical propaganda that tlie freedoms which they have and such inidividual 
initiative as remains are being threatened and that a third world war is the 
only remedy. 

Not all America has succumbed to this indefensible belief. The Progress^ e 
Party . . . has challenged this program; the voters in 1948 declared wide 
agreement but were induced by fear to vote for a man who has not carried 
out his promises; tha Council of Arts, Sciences and Professions assembled a 
vast protest against war last year and the religious sect of Quakers have just 
issued a fine balanced statement in the same line. There are millions of other 
Americans who agree with these leaders of the Peace Movement. I bring you 
their greeting. 

B. Some of the 83rd Birthday Greetings 

ENGLAND: 

‘"Every year of his noble useful life adds to the richness of our generation 
and helps to break the shackles wliich still fetter all cnslavc'd and oppress^ d 
peoples.'’— The Very Rev. Du. Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canlcrhury. 

“Dr. Du Bois has shown to all the world that the great tradition of Ameri¬ 
can citizenship is still a living and inspiring reality."— John D. Bernal, Prof, 
of PhysieSy Birkhech College. 

“I pay tribute to Dr. Du Bois' courage and integrity and congratulate 
America in possessing so fine a son steeped in its grandest traditions of truth 
and freedom."— The Hon. Ivor Montagu, chairman, British Peace Society. 

PllANCE: 

“Profound admiration your courageous inspiring efforts for a victorious 
peace."—JoLJOT-CuRiE, president. World Peace Council. 

“At your side, as at the side of all Americans who work to save peace, are 
all the defenders of peace throughout the world. They assure you of their 
active support and warm sympathy."— Jean Laffitte, secretary. World Peace 
Council. 

SOVIET UNION: 

“I congratulate the great friend of peace and of all the peoples who pre¬ 
serving the youthfulncs of liis heart battles now for the youth of all countries 
and all races."— Ilya Ehrenburg, author. 

“Wish you good health and many y^s to live to work successfully for 
cause of peace throughout world for cause of progress and happiness of whole 
humanity."— Dmitri Shostakovitch, composer. 

“In my name and in name of Soviet Peace Committee we wholeheartedly 
congratulate you upon your 83rd birthday. We greet you as an ardent and 
firm fighter for peace in all countries. Wish you health, success in your noble 
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fight for strengthening of ties of friendship between American and Soviet 
peoples for strengthening of peace throughout whole world/*— Nikolai Tik¬ 
honov, chairman, Soviet Peace Committee, 

‘‘Men of Soviet culture highly appreciate services of this noted fighter for 
the cause of peace for the rights of the Negro people. Wish Dr. Du Bois 
good hcialth and success in his noble work devoted to defense of peace in the 
world/*— Alexander Fadeyev, author. 

HUNGARY: 

“The Hungarian working people wish you to be able to continue serving 
the great cause of peace and fighting against the dark forces of tyranny and 
racial persecution/*— Honcarian National Peace Council. 

“To the meritorious veteran fighter for peace, the heartiest congratula¬ 
tions.**— Georg Lukacs, author. 

ITALY: 

“Best wishes for a long life in the service of progress and peace.**- Pietro 
Nenni, Member of Parliament. 

“When we think of tlie real America we see tliis great country in terms 
of the moral stature of public figures like Dr. Du Bois.*’— Gino Bardi, writer. 

CHINA: 

“I wish you a long life and I hope that all your descendants enjoy the same 
longevity and the fruits of labor.’*—Kuo Mo Jo, Vice Premier, Government Ad- 
ministrative Council, People's Republic of China. 

ISRAEL: 

“Heartiest greetings birthday brilliant educator Du Bois grand fighter peace 
liberty.**— Avishaul, writer; Eisenstadt, professor. 

NEW ZEALAND: 

“May your long and useful life be continued in happiness and peace. The 
world is your debtor.**— The Very Rev. C. W. Chandler, Dean of Hamilton, 
New Zealand. 

AFRICA: 

“It is to the undying honour of Dr. Du Bois that he has devoted his entire 
life to the struggle for the dignity of the Negro, and has demonstrated the 
connection between this struggle and tliat of the workers throughout the world. 
And this struggle is today bearing its fruit not only in the United States, but 
in Africa herself, where the Negroes are becoming conscious not only of the 
oppression from which they arc now suffering, but also of their own historical 
traditions, of the contributions that they have made to universal civilization 
and of the immense potentialities lying before their peoples.**— Gabriel D*Ar- 
BussiER, Deputy from French North Africa in the Assembly of French Union. 
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AUSTRIA: 

‘‘Dr. Du Bois’ steadfast stand is an inspiring example to defenders of peace, 
not only in America, but throughout the world.”— Bruno Frei, editor of Der 
Abend and of Tagebuch. 

POLAND; 

“Our best wishes and words of solidarity with his inflexible struggle for 
progress and peace,”— Committee for Cultural Co-operation with Foreign 
Countries. 

“We are deeply moved, Professor Du Bois, and protest strongly against the 
rutliless persecution you arc suffering for your staunch fight for the world 
peace.”— Dr. Jan Wasilkowski, Rector Prof., University of Warsaw. 

“On behalf of the millions of peace fighters in this country the Polish 
Peace Defenders Committee conveys to you, the persistent selfless fighter for 
peace and freedom, its sincere and cordial greetings.”- Henryk Malinowski, 
secretary, Polish Peace Defenders Committee. 

“Please convey to Dr. Du Bois on the occasion of his 83rd birthday the 
warmest congratulations of the Union of Polish Writers. His name is honored 
in all of Poland.”— Leon Kruczkowski, chamnan; Jerzy Putrament, secretary- 
general. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 

“AU peace loving people and with them all progressive journalists admire 
in your person one of the greatest living Americans of our time.”— Jnu IIronek, 
Secretary-General, International Organization of Journalists. 

“Charles University in Prague, fully appreciative of your personal qualities 
and your contribution to the great fight against oppression by those who try 
to mask their violence and terror, sends you its heartful greetings and warmest 
sympathy.”— Prof. J. Mukarovsky, Rector of Charles University 

“On behalf of three million members, the Central Council of Trade Unions 
wishes to convey its warmest fraternal greetings to Professor Du Bois, upright 
fighter for human rights and world peace.**—Central Council of Trade Unions, 
Prague. *' 

“On the occasion of a meeting given in your honour we beg to offer our 
happiest greetings to you, the gallant fighter for the rights of the Negro people 
and one of the main representatives of the fight for peace in the world.”— 
Union of Czechoslovak Writers. 

“Czechoslovak historians highly appreciate your example of a scientist 
having devoted his life and work to the fight for the triumph of justice, pro¬ 
gress and peace. They stand firmly with you in your present struggle to avoid 
a new world war.”— Professor Dr. Z. Nejedly, Minister of Education. 

GERMANY: 

Be assured that we are in our thoughts with you with the most sincere 
peace greetings.”— Arnold Zweig, president, German Committee for Peace. 
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UNTIED STATES: 

“Congratulations. You have always given hope to our cause.”— Marv White 
O viNGTON, Founder, N.A.A.C.P. 

“Hearty congratulations upon your life long service to the cause of freedom. 
None of your friends have any doubt of your loyalty to our country we know 
you have the inward fortitude and cahn for this hour of trial.”— Leslie Pinck¬ 
ney Hill, Principal, Chetjnetj State College, Pa. 

“I am extending to our great scholar and fortliright fighter for democracy 
and freedom, my fondest congratulations with a hope that many, many years 
will still be granted him to hold high the torch of free men in the world of 
peace and brotherhood.”— Mary McLeod Bethune, Founder, President- 
Emeritus, National Council of Negro Women, Inc. 

“Many blessings to a most loyal American, great scholar and a staunch 
friend.”— Ada M. Young, widow of Colonel Charles Young, U.S.A. 

“Your example of steadfastness and courage is an inspiration to all who 
yearn for peace and the enlightenment of mankind.”— Dk. and Mrs. John Adams 
Kingsbury. 

“Dr. Du Bois is one of the great pioneers of our new civilization and though 
for the present the day may seem dark—a new day is arising. Thank God for 
such a man!”— Most Rev. William H. Francis, Archbishop of the Old Catho¬ 
lic Church, Woodstock, N. Y. 

“In honoring Dr. Du Bois you are honoring yourselves. He is the race s 
greatest scholar and has been a champion of himian rights for a half century 
and has always been in tlie forefront when the battle was the hottest.”—J. 
Finley Wilson, Grand Exalted Ruler, l.B.P.O.E.W. 

“I shall consider it a great privilege if you will honor me by including me 
as one of the sponsors of tliis occasion.”— Olin Downes, writer. 

“My heartiest greetings and best wishes to him on this occasion. His life 
and work have been an inspiration to all of us.”— Charles H. Thompson, Dean, 
Graduate School, Howard University. 

“Greetings and best wishes to Dr. Du Bois, scholar, statesman and crusader 
for human rights.”— Benjamin E. Mays, president, Morehouse College. 

“Your foresighled, courageous and uncompromising leadership role in 
racial, national and world affairs has been tlirough the years an inspiration to 
the alumni and students of Fisk University, your alma mater, which shall 
ever revere and hold you in high esteem.”— T. M. Brumfield, Acting Alumni 
Secretary, Fisk University. 

“I am aroused and concerned that the policy of government officials is to 
initiate this kind of a prosecution against so distinguished an American liberal 
at a time when Nazi murderers are being released. ... I salute Dr. Du Bois, 
a distinguished American who has fought with courage for sixty years in the 
battle for civil rights for all of the American pcople.”-HuBERT T. Delany, 
Justice, Domestic Relations Court, New York City. 

“Dr. Du Bois, you have kept the faith.”— George A. Coe, Professor of 
Education (retired). Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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‘1 salute you as one of America's great men and the Dean of Negro writers 
and scholars."— Langston IIughks. 

'‘Honor to a venerable pioneer in true meaning of the himianislic tradition 
as evident in what he has accomplished."— E. A. Jones, President, College 
Languages Association, Baltimore. 

. . We support you and we wholeheartc'dly join with you in the struggle 
for freedom, justict^ and peace/'— Oi.iver T. Palmer, business agent. United 
Cafeteria and Restaurant Workers, Washington, D. C. 

"Every American who believes in liberty and freedom is grateful for the 
work Dr. Du Bois has done as editor of the Crisis and in support of the great 
work of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People."— 
JerOxMe Davis, author. 

"The contributions you made to the world in literature stand as a monu¬ 
ment to you. I count it a privilege to have known you down tlirough the years 
and wish for many more birtlidays."— Sadie P. Delaney, Librarian, Veterans 
Hospital, Tuskegee. 

"I join you all in spirit as you honor our most sterling realist and defender 
of human decency."— Jefferson P. Rogers, Secretary for Race Relations, 
Evangelical & Reformed Church of America, Cleveland, Ohio. 

"Wc would like to be counted among the millions who are greeting you 
with love on your 83rd anniviTsary."- Lydia and Roheht Minor, Croton, N. Y. 

"With pride in you, our people, and our family I send this wish for hap¬ 
piness for your 83rd birthday.”—Du Bois Williams, granddaughter of Dr. 
Du Bois, freshman at Fisk University. 


C. Following the Verdict 

As soon as the trial was finished by a directed acquittal, the press of the 
nation in small, ptutially buried accounts, the radio on nation-wide broadcasts, 
and the Negro press with headlines and pictures, announced the result; and a 
flood of messages from all over the world poured in. 

From white Americans or from organizations 4n which both white and 
colored people participated, there came telegrams and letters. Trade unions 
sent in congratulations from all over the United States and Europe, from Africa 
and Asia and the West Indies. Many persons sent letters wliich they had mailed 
Judge McGuire. 

The American Negro press printed some caustic comments. P. L. Prattis in 
the Pittsburgh Courier said: 

"November 20 will undoubtedly become a date long remembered in 
the history of the American Negro. It will mark the high point, not the 
low point, of the long career of Dr. Du Bois. When these days shall have 
passed and ‘the terror' shall have vanished upon the return of sanity, 
the measure of those who truly fought for peace will be taken. In those 
days to come, future historians will measure o£F the dimensions of Dr. 
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Du Bois and discover the stature of one of the greatest protagonists of 
peace, and t)f the poor, of tliis and all times. 

‘ This bit of history, denied me, will be the pleasure and inspiration 
of my c;hildren and grandchildren.'" 

One of the most interesting tributes came from Gordon B. Hancock, a 
conservative colored writiT, a graduate of Colgate and Harvard, who has taught 
sociology thirty years at a Negro college in Virginia. He wrote for the Associated 
Negro press, in December, 1951: 

‘‘There is a shout in the licart of Nc’grocs evcrywluirc, for Du Bois 
lias long been our symbol ol manhood and integrily. He has shown in a 
thousand ways that he is llie ablest champion of the Negroes' yet un¬ 
realized full citizenship. It v^as a shame that Dr. Du Bois, the Negro 
champion, aluiost had to hear liis cross alone. 

“Negroes wiio might have hc-lped and field up his hands followed 
afar oil. This writer was huiuliled to see in a list of Negroes petitioning 
President Tiiuuan for cxeeutiw help so few iniluenlial Negroes. In other 
words the important Negroes of this country, the headliners, the higlily 
positioned, the degreed Negroes stayed off the petition by droves. 
Negroes who claim to be race champions and crusaders and fighters and 
leaders and mieompromiscrs to the last ditch actually desc^rted Dr. 

Du Bois in the hour of his greatest trial.” 

D. Aftermath—a postscript by Shirley Graham 

As we were working on this manuscript, we received in January an invita¬ 
tion to attend the American Intercontinental Peace Conference scheduled for 
January 22-27, 1952, in Rio de Janeiro. The call said: 

“We call to participate in this Conference all those who sincerely want 
peace, regardless of their political opinions, their religious beliefs or their 
ideas on the cause of the present crisis; workers and farmers, mothers and 
youth, intellectuals and churchmen, scientists and technicians, men and 
students, industrialists and small businessmen, artists and writers—all men 
and w^omeii of good will in all countries of the American continent.” 

This invitation was signed by 120 leaders of South America. 

We could not go because the notice of the meeting was too short. So my 
husband wrote: 

“My personal feeling of loss in not being present today among you is 
all tlie greater because I have so long yearned to visit South America— 
that vast, rich and fateful continent, which carrying as it does in its veins 
the blood of Latin and African, European and Indian; and whose great 
cultural gifts, from Spain, Guinea and the Incas, is destined yet to help 
lead modern civilization. Its major hindrance, as we well know, lies in that 
very wealth which today should help South America rise from poverty, 
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